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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_@——. 
T is officially announced that the Princess Marie, eldest 
daughter of the Duke of Edinburgh, is betrothed to Prince 
Ferdinand of Hohenzollern Sigmaringen, statutory heir to 
the throne of Roumania. The Prince is a Catholic, and the 
marriage bars the very distant claim of the Princess to the 
British throne, but is, of course, otherwise governed by 
the custom, not of England, but of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The 
group of families allied by close kinship or marriage with 
the reigning family of this country now includes, therefore, 
Germany, Russia, Denmark, Saxe-Coburg, Hesse, Greece, 
Belgium, Roumania, and Portugal, nine thrones, or, with Great 
Britain, ten, of which three are of the highest class. The 
result is an evidently increased intimacy among the per- 
sonages belonging to that section of the Royal caste, but it 
will probably have little influence on politics. One House, the 
‘Bourbon, fora time directed its policy by family considera- 
tions; but during this century, Royal cousins have shown 
much capacity for hating and fighting each other. They re- 
tain, however, the caste feeling very strongly, and so far as 
we remember, no one in close succession to a throne has 
stepped outside its boundary for a bride. The apparent 
exception, the second son of the King of Sweden, is fifth from 
the succession, and has renounced all claims to be considered 
Royal. The Roumanian Prince is, we believe, exceptionally 
rich, or, at all events, his father was credited with the 
possession of nearly twenty millions. 














The French have a new grievance against us. It appears 
that civil war has broken out in Uganda, the State on Lake 
Victoria, between the Catholic Negroes, assisted by the King 
M’wanga, and the Protestant Negroes who support Captain 
Lugard, representative of the British East Africa Company, 
to whose administration the kingdom has been assigned. 
Uganda was, it will be remembered, included, under the Con- 
vention of Berlin, within “the British sphere of influence.” 
{n January, the Catholics attacked some chiefs protected by 
the British, and Captain Lugard repulsed them, and threw 
some of the French missionaries into prison. Monsignor 
Hirth, Vicar-Apostolic of Uganda, declares that he and his 
priests have been shamefully treated, their property plundered, 
and they themselves subjected to indignities; and the French 
Foreign Office, believing him, and anxious to prove that 
France protects Catholicism everywhere—except, indeed, in 
France—has signified to Lord Salisbury that it shall expect 
redress at his hands. Lord Salisbury has replied that 
he must await reports from Uganda, and has laid before M. 
Ribot the instructions given to Captain Lugard, which strictly 
enjoin him not to interfere in any religious quarrels. We 
have endeavoured to explain the affair elsewhere, and need 
only mention here that Captain Lugard has always been sup- 
posed to be over-friendly to the Catholics, and has probably 
only been driven to act against them by attacks intended to 
expel the British from Uganda. Monsignor Hirth himself 








that the General Election would give effect to the desire of 
London for a great Municipality in which the City Corporation 
and the Guilds and Companies, with their wealth, would be 
merged, the Chairman of the County Council becoming the 
Lord Mayor. The Municipality should have all the powers 
given anywhere to any municipal body, including the control 
of the police ; should be enabled to tax ground-rents ; and should 
make any rules they liked for the payment of the labourers 
employed by the contractors, the ratepayers being trusted to 
avoid extravagance. The Government, thought Mr. Gladstone, 
could not hire labour except ina free market ; but Corporations 
and monopolies and all limited Companies could, in return for 
their privileges, be justifiably compelled to adopt the eight- 
hours rule. Having made these brilliant promises, Mr. 
Gladstone proceeded to say that they must all depend upon 
Home-rule, for that was the first question before the nation. 
The speech, on which we have commented elsewhere, was en- 
thusiastically cheered ; but on reflection it will be seen to cut 
two ways. If Home-rule blocks the way, why not retain the 
Government which, not wanting Home-rule, has a clear path 
before it ? 


The intervention of the Bishop of Durham (Dr. Westcott) 
inthe Durham miners’ strike has proved successful. He pre- 
sided over a conference between the Miners’ Federation 
Board and the Coalowners’ Wages Committee at Bishop 
Auckland on Wednesday, and the result was that the coal- 
owners agreed to lower their reduction of wages by only 10 
per cent., instead of 133 per cent., for which latterly they had 
conditioned, while the men accepted the 10 per cent. reduc- 
tion. The Bishop was loudly cheered by the miners, who had 
assembled in large numbers in the streets of Bishop Auckland ; 
and he has every reason to congratulate himself on the results 
of his intervention. The only fear is that the Midland coal- 
owners will now insist on their men accepting the same reduc- 
tion of wages, and that if-they do, there will be a new and 
great strike in the Midland district, where the men are said 
to be firmly resolved against such a reduction. 


The Duke of Devonshire made a very remarkable speech 
at Glasgow yesterday week, to the freshest and most weighty 
part of which, on the disastrous weakness which must be 
introduced into the government of Ireland by the separation 
of the responsibility for civil administration from the respon- 
sibility for military administration, under any Home-rule 
system hitherto proposed, we have drawn special attention in 
another column. But other parts of his Glasgow speeches 
were also very impressive. He remarked on the firm support 
accorded to the Government in the moribund House of Com- 
mons, and said that if the ship were indeed sinking, as the 
Gladstonians assert, and no doubt believe, it is strange that 
there is no sign of any disposition on the part of rats to 
desert it, as rats are usually said to desert ships in that con- 
dition. He remarked that the free hand for which the Glad- 
stonians ask on far the most important constitutional question 
of the day, resembles nothing so much as the free hand 
which a Board of Directors (like that, for instance, of 
the new Freeman’s Journal, of which Archbishop Walsh is in 
command) asks from its shareholders when it requests their 
proxies to be used at. its own discretion. And the considera- 
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tion which the Gladstonians offer to their constituents in 
return for this free hand as to the form of Irish Home-rule, 
is perfect liberty to dictate (as if their representatives were 
mere delegates) what vote they shall give in Parliament on 
every other question whatever. As for the attitude of Ulster, 
the Duke of Devonshire said that he could not wonder that 
a province the prosperity of which absolutely depends on 
public confidence, should feel the utmost aversion to being 
handed over to the control of a Government almost every 
Member of which would have been implicated in that organi- 
sation of fraud and robbery called the “ Plan of Campaign.” 


The Duke also pointed out that Lord Chatham had been 
pronounced by the King “a trumpet of sedition,” for pre- 
dicting and justifying an American revolt against the Crown, 
as the consequence of measures which many would have 
thought much less tyrannical and oppressive than the measure 
with which Ulster is threatened under the régime of Irish 
Home-rule. In a very able letter published in the same 
number of the Times (namely, for Saturday last) as the 
Duke of Devonshire’s speech, the writer, who signs himself 
“ Erigena,” shows how completely Sir William Harcourt will 
be obliged not only to unwhig the Duke of Devonshire, but to 
unwhig Chatham, Camden, Burke, Fox, Lord Grey, Lord 
Melbourne, Lord Russell, and Macaulay, together with 
all their historians and biographers, if he is to make good 
this new condemnation of all the statesmen who have 
predicted, and so far instigated, a dangerous rebellion as 
the consequence of an unexampled and unjustified act of 
arbitrary Parliamentary wilfulness. Nay, Mr. Gladstone 
himself, who uses such different language now, had said 
in 1884 :—‘“I am sorry to say that if no instructions had ever 
been addressed in political crises to the people of this country, 
except to remember to hate violence, and love order, and 
exercise patience, the liberties of this country would never 
have been attained.” Indeed, nothing is more singular than 
that the very party who excuse actual moonlighting, boy- 
cotting, and the “Plan of Campaign,” should utter such 
scathing denunciations of a mere anticipation of the con- 
sequences of intolerable injustice inflicted on a loyal people 
who only wish to render permanent allegiance, where their 
allegiance is now due. 


Sir William Harcourt made a speech at Braintree on 
Saturday, at the end of a regular Gladstonian invasion of 
Essex, in which he laid about him with much energy, and 
rained blows on Lord Salisbury, Mr. Goschen, and the Duke 
of Devonshire. He called Lord Salisbury “the Malaprop of 
Politics,” which strikes us as a most Malaprop nickname; 
made rather good fun of the Prime Minister’s retaliatory 
theory of finance, remembering that when he himself had 
fought out the question of retaliation with a Fair-trader, the 
latter had found it impossible to specify what he would really 
like to have dearer, except “ pianofortes and artificial flowers ;” 
and described the whole Tory Party as “those who aspire to 
nothing, attempt nothing, and accomplish nothing,” a very 
curious description of a party which has accomplished more, 
and accomplished it even by Gladstonian admission, than 
any Government of recent times. The reform of Local 
Government, the reform of the London Municipality, the 
concession of Free Education, the Allotments Act, the Small 
Holdings Bill,—are all these accomplished facts nothing even 
in Gladstonian eyes? If they are, then Tory nothings are 
infinitely greater than Gladstonian somethings. 


The Island of Mauritius was stricken by a terrible 
calamity on April 29th. About 9 a.m. on that day, the wind 
began to rise to a hurricane, and about 3 p.m. became a 
tornado such as even in the tropics is witnessed only 
once in a century. A third of Port Louis was blown 
down at once, and twelve hundred people killed, while 
all over the island the plantations were destroyed, the 
sugar-mills blown down, and the bulk of the machinery used 
by the planters rendered totally unserviceable. Twenty 
thousand persons are said to be homeless, and half the produce 
of the year is considered lost. The Mayor of Port Louis has 
telegraphed to the Lord Mayor of London to open a subscrip- 
tion for the island, and the Government of the Colony intend 
to ask a loan from the British Treasury of £600,000. It will, 
it is said, take a generation to repair the devastation, and 
numbers of families hitherto wealthy will be unable to repair 


ae 
their losses. Fortunately, there is no want of food, nor ha 
the tornado been followed, as sometimes happens, by any be 
flagration. Englishmen unfamiliar with the tropics havea diff, 
culty in realising the power of a wind of this kind, with a gpaaq 
of 122 miles an hour, and a pressure of 75 lb. to the square 
foot. The hurricane strikes as a flood would strike, or a rail. 
way-train, crushing rather than overthrowing the strongest 
buildings of brick, and uprooting huge forest trees as if th 
were spreading plants. Perhaps the best evidence is, howeyey 
this. The hurricane struck a lawn near Port Louis, on which 
the grass had been a little neglected. It planed the Bragg 
smooth as velvet, a phenomenon, we imagine, absolutely 
without a precedent in Europe. 


It is once more announced, apparently on authority, tha 
the Emperors of Russia and Germany are to meet for a few 
hours at Kiel, probably on the 7th inst. The Czar owes his 
cousin a visit, but he hates the idea of a reception in Berlin; 
and this compromise has, it is said, been devised to avoid the 
appearance of intentional discourtesy. The arrangement js 
probably of little importance, as the two monarchs, great ag 
their personal power may be, are bound in a hundred invisible. 
fetters, and could hardly arrive at any secret arrangement, 
It is to be noted, however, that the suspicious politicians 
of Vienna regard the meeting with annoyance, and keep 
repeating eagerly that it can have no political significance, or 
the Austrian Emperor would have been invited. A simple 
explanation of the whole affair is the preference of the Czar 
for travelling by sea. He is never safe on a railway, unless it 
is practically lined with troops; while it is impossible for an 
assassin to blow up a ship, unless he blows himself up too, and 
a crowd of innocent persons beside. The last railway ex. 
plosion deeply affected the mind of the Czarina, and it is no 
imputation on the Czar to say that he would rather not be 
put to death violently. Cromwell showed precisely the same 
feeling, and so has every Sovereign not protected, like William 
of Orange, by a trace of genuine fatalism. 


It has taken trouble and thought, but the United States 
Government has almost succeeded in its grand object of 
creating a deficit. The total receipts for eleven months of 
the fiscal year were, according to the Philadelphia corre. 
spondent of the Times, less than the total expenditure by 
£1,340,000. The difference is a bagatelle, but the Government 
of Washington must have been hard put to it to waste ona 
sufficiently colossal scale. Indeed, it could not have suc. 
ceeded, but that it has contrived to raise its expenditure 
on pensions up to the astounding amount of £2,448,000 
a month, or £29,296,000 a year, a figure which would have 
made Louis XV. blush for shame at such plunder of 
his people. The whole of this vast sum, equal to twice 
the present interest on the British National Debt, is 
paid to the actual or reputed survivors of the Army raised 
for the Civil War, though that Army was not promised 
pensions, and had no legal claim whatever. The pension-list, 
before it is cleared, will have cost the United States eighteen 
times the capital value of the sum spent on the British 
Monarchy; and then we are told that Democracy is cheap! 
The sole object of this huge political fraud is to deplete the 
Treasury, and so protect the system of Protection. Verily 
Carlyle had reason when he described the human race as 
“mostly fools.” 


A vague idea is current everywhere that the proportion of 
foreigners in the United States is very large, but few people 
are aware of the precise figures. The Census Bureau has now 
reported that in the great block of populous territory covered 
by New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, containing 
12,700,800 people, 2,724,000, or more than one person in five, 
are foreign-born, and a third of them cannot speak English. 
This, moreover, does not represent the whole truth, for in 
New York State only 42 per cent. of the whole population 
are native whites, born of native whites; in New Jersey, only 
48} per cent.; and in Pennsylvania, only 614 per cent. This 
is as if in the United Kingdom we had six millions of 
foreigners, and twenty millions who were born of foreign 
parents. We should find it difficult to assimilate such num- 
bers, more particularly if the number of native-born children 
to each pair were sinking, as it is in the Union. Throughout 
the Union, the number of persons per family has declined 





. steadily from 5°55 in 1850, to 4°93 in 1890, and this in spite of 
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*ncres mong the Negroes of the South. In one typical 
pg ar the average aa declined from 5°64 in 1850, to 
440 in 1890. These figures will greatly intensify the growing 
desire in the Union to check white immigration, and it will 
ultimately become as intense as the desire to prohibit the 
arrival of Chinese. Sere 

On Tuesday the House of Commons made a great resolve 
to prefer duty to pleasure, and on Wednesday it broke its 
resolution. On the former day, Major Rasch moved the 
adjournment over the Derby, reminding the House that there 
was no reason for thinking that because they adjourned over 
the Derby, they were in any way bound to go to the Derby. 
They might instead, if they pleased, go down to their con- 
stituents and take credit for the great number of divisions in 
which they had voted. Sir Wilfrid Lawson moved the rejec- 
tion of the motion, quoting Mr. Burns’s somewhat brutal 
assurance to a meeting in Hyde Park, that he wished the 
poisoning of ‘Orme’ had been successful, as evidence of the 
manner in which these adjournments over the Derby are 
looked upon by the working class. Lord Elcho, in a very 
entertaining speech, seconded the rejection of the motion, and 
accounted for his conversion from being a supporter to being an 
opponent of this annual holiday. He said he was confronted 
by so many politicians who had been suddenly converted from 
one political conviction to its opposite, that he felt bound to 
avow openly a change of mind which was not less sudden or 
less sincere. There was Mr. Chaplin, for instance, whonow hoped 
that he had won the affections of the agricultural labourers, 
a hope in which he (Lord Elcho) heartily joined; still, it was cer- 
tain that small holdings were not the blandishments by which 
Mr. Chaplin conquered the affections of the large farmers of 
thecountry. Now, fora Parliament with at least one foot in the 
grave,and the signs of approaching dissolution branded on every 
line of its face, to go masquerading to Epsom, seemed to be more 
or less an act of indecency. Then he was bound to say he de- 
plored the growth of the gambling spirit in the House no less 
than in the country, and read with pain the other day the 
offer by the Member for Newcastle (Mr. John Morley) of odds 
so great as 100 to 1 on so uncertain an event as the day of 
Dissolution. In that offer, Mr. Morley laid himself open to 
great danger, for the First Lord of the Treasury might 
manage to accept the odds and alter the day, in the interests, 
not of public business, but of private interest. After a short 
homily from Mr. Gedge, the motion was rejected by 158 votes 
to 144; majority, 14. 


On Wednesday, however, the Speaker found it impossible to 
make a House, though several attempts were made ; and at one 
time, at least eighty Members were in the precincts of the 
House, who kept away instead of helping to form it. The 
truth is, that a holiday about the end of May or beginning of 
June is so popular, that whatever good resolutions Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson may induce the House of Commons to form, are sure 
not to be kept when once the division in which the names of the 
virtuous are advertised to the public, has been properly 
registered. It isa pity that a better excuse cannot be found 
for asummer holiday than a great race, for the House will take 
its holiday ; and as example is more effectual than precept, it 
would be well if the example of the House did not go to fortify 


' the gamblers whom its statutes condemn, in a practice which 


is growing rapidly with the poor, though it is perhaps in less 
favour than it used to be with Members of the Legislature. 
Why not adjourn over Eton Montem, instead of the Derby? 
The European Powers, Russia as yet excepted, have all 
accepted the American invitation to discuss the Silver Ques- 
tion, with the view of re-establishing a fixed ratio between the 
values of the precious metals. None, however, commit them- 
selves to any plan, and none expect any tangible result from 
the discussion, unless it be a more general conviction that 
silver must be left to find its level like any other commodity. 
The moment the price is too low to pay the miners, the in- 
crease of production will stop; but that point may still be far 
off. The Anglo-Indians, we perceive, are all talking of a gold 
standard for India; but the only result of that would be to 
depreciate the enormous stock of silver in India, and thus 
increase the disparity between the metals, besides diminishing 
the Asiatic demand for the metal, which alone sustains the 
market. The swiftest cure would be the discovery of a 
new and general use for silver; but the metal has no 
quality, except its beauty, which gives it any superiority 








over other and much cheaper metals. It is not very tena- 
cious or durable, keeps its form no better than brass, and is 
much more liable to oxydisation than either nickel or 
aluminium. The Report of the international experts as- 
sembled in conference will be most interesting reading; but 
we can see that, outside America, none of the great financiers 
have any solid hope, and even American hope has been greatly 
daunted by the failure of the Purchase Act. The absorption 
of 4,500,000 ounces a month seems to have no effect on price 
at all, or a lowering one by encouraging production. 








We suppose there is some importance in the decision 
given on Thursday in “ Walter v. Steinkopf,” but we 
hardly see where it is. The proprietor of the Times 
claimed damages from the proprietor of the St. James’s 
Gazette for republishing Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s remark- 
able letter, headed “In Sight of Monadnock;” and Mr. 
Justice North laid it down that while public news could 
not be copyright, articles or paragraphs in a newspaper 
could be. We did not know that anybody doubted it, 
and condemn quotation without acknowledgment as morally 
a theft; but in practice, we suspect the existence of exclusive 
right is of very little importance. Priority by a few hours is 
just as complete a protection to a newspaper as priority by 
weeks, and the public makes few mistakes as to the paper 
which has original information. It is very vexing to a news- 
paper owner to see his costly telegrams republished for nothing 
in the evening papers; but the vexation is of the kind which 
a clubman feels when his best story is taken out of his mouth. 
The Spectator is robbed every week by country papers, and by 
at least one London journal, in the most unblushing style; 
but we comfort ourselves with a reflection born of long 
experience. Piratical papers die insolvent. 





The Welsh Members who so wantonly wasted the time of 
the House on Thursday, in their attempt to render the Clergy 
Discipline Bill as ineffective, and as unwelcome to the Church 
for whose benefit it had been introduced, as it was possible to 
make it, should have been censured formally by the House, if 
not expelled. They occupied five hours in discussing the 
first clause on the Report, and the Speaker finally 
stated that “he had never known a Bill on Report de- 
bated in this way.” The Speaker had previously inter- 
rupted one of the innumerable obstructive speeches of 
Mr. Lloyd-George, by saying that the hon. Member was 
going over arguments which had been repeated again and 
again, and that if he persevered in so doing, he should have 
to put in force against him the standing order against tedious 
repetition; but the rebuke produced no effect at all on Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s subsequent procedure. Nevertheless, by the 
free use of the Closure, the Bill was at last passed and read a 
third time. If the Welsh constituencies knew what they 
were about, they would punish these discreditable and dis- 
crediting tactics by rejecting the Members who adopted them at 
the General Election. But if Wales is not patriotic enough 
for such a course, the House of Commons should defend 
itself against these Parliamentary pests. 








The public, no less than the Anti-Vivisection Society, will 
deeply regret that they were prevented by a professional call 
involving a question of life and death, from hearing Professor 
Lawson Tait’s promised address on Thursday on the mis- 
leading medical and surgical suggestions of vivisectional 
experiments. The new passion for subjecting all sorts of 
animals to all sorts of experimental treatment is so 
absorbing, that nothing short of the highest professional 
evidence that the method is a bad one, and the consequences 
of it mischievous, is at all likely to disenchant the pro- 
fession with this most unlovely and most hardening of the 
practices born of an overweening curiosity. Bishop Barry 
may insist with his usual good sense and vigour, as he did on 
Thursday, that not only is it wrong to do evil that good may 
come, but that it is impossible to do evil so that good will 
come, meaning, of course, that the moral evil of such practices 
will always far more than outweigh any physical zood. But 
the English character is, we fear, so constructed that a 
pennyworth of evidence that physical mischief as well as moral 
mischief comes of vivisection, would be of more use than a 
poundsworth of moral denunciation. And this is just what 
Professor Lawson Tait could have supplied, and what we 
trust that he will still find his own fitting opportunity for 
supplying, 

Bank Rate, 2 per cent. ; 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE ON HOME-RULE 
AND REBELLION. 
IR WILLIAM HARCOURT, at Braintree on Satur- 
day, was so determined to make up for the dreari- 
ness of his recent speeches, that he has evidently been 
forcing his jokes as the gardeners force their early straw- 
berries; and like the forced strawberries, the jokes were 
bloated but flavourless. He termed Lord Salisbury the 
Malaprop of politics, as if Mrs. Malaprop had been a 
person who embarrassed her friends by the inopportune- 
ness of her wit, instead of one who made them laugh at 
her by the ludicrous failure of her attempts to borrow the 
phaseology of cultivated people; and, more unfortunately 
still, he termed the Duke of Devonshire “a Home-rule 
Paganini,” who is always “ playing the same tune upon 
one string.” ‘His speeches,” said Sir William Harcourt, 
who had evidently not carefully read one of them, and who 
counted with some confidence on his audience for equal 
ignorance, “might really be printed upon a stereotyped 
plate. You might mark them the ‘tenth thousand,’ and 
so on, like successive editions. I could repeat every 
speech of the Duke of Devonshire’s before he de- 
livered it. There is only one novelty in his speech 
of yesterday;” and he proceeded, of course, to refer to 
the most insignificant point in the most remarkable of all 
the speeches of the present year. If he had said that the 
Duke of Devonshire always speaks on one subject,—the 
subject on which the General Election ought to turn, 
whether we take the Duke’s own authority or Mr. Glad- 
stone’s in that matter,—and always has something as fresh 
as it is impressive to say upon it, he would have shown that he 
had read the Duke’s speeches, a duty which he evidently 
carefully eschews. The truth is, that they must make 
extremely unpleasant reading for any man who, like Sir 
William Harcourt, will be held responsible, and will be re- 
sponsible, if ever Irish Home-rule should be adopted, for that 
frightfully rash enterprise of political supererogation. We 
do not wonder, therefore, to find that he casts so hasty and 
irritable a glance at the Duke’s speeches that he is wholly 
ignorant of their true character, and misdescribes them as 
deplorably as any one would misdescribe Sir William Har- 
court’s own showers of nicknames and other inexpensive 
missiles against the Unionists, who should venture to term 
them thoughtful, considerate, and sincere attempts to 
grapple with the subject Sir William Harcourt had before 
him. Nothing could have contrasted more effectively with 
the Duke of Devonshire’s masculine speech of Friday week 
at Glasgow, than Sir William Harcourt’s froth of Saturday 
at Braintree. The former was the speech of a first-rate 
statesman, the latter the mingled spleen and cajolery of a 
political farceur. 

The point on which the Duke of Devonshire threw a 
quite new light in his Glasgow address was the wanton- 
ness, as we may fairly call it, of the proposal to separate into 
two the authorities which must, under Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy, be jointly responsible for the peace and order 
of Ireland, and that not only without any guarantee, but 
without the possibility of a guarantee, that these two 
authorities will think alike and pull together. “A 
rebellion in Ireland, or in any other part of the United 
Kingdom,” he said, ‘against a Government which had at 
its disposal the military forces of the Crown, would not be 
a very difficult matter to dispose of. What will be the 
case in the event of a rebellion in Ireland against a 
Government which has no military force at its disposal ? 
Suppose for a moment,—I trust the contingency may 
never arise,—suppose for a moment that something takes 
place in Ulster after the passing of the Home-rule 
measure which requires the use of force to suppress 
it? Under whose control is that force to be used? 
Not under the control of the Irish Government, which is 
resisted, because every one is agreed,—it has never been 
suggested that the Government which you are going to 
establish in Ireland is to have the control of the military 
forces of the Crown,—that every movement of the troops 
which may be made in Ireland for the suppression of 
rebellion either in Ulster or elsewhere, must be made under 
the authority and on the responsibility of the Imperial 
Government, and of the Imperial Government alone, and 
that Government will be solely responsible for every act 
committed, for every drop of blood which should unfortu- 


———— 


nately be shed. What comes, under such circumstances, of 
putting the management of Irish affairs under the control 
of a Government responsible for Irish affairs? Who ig 
responsible except that Government which controls ang 
wields the power? But that is not all. - Supposing,— 
which is not a very improbable supposition,—that 
difference of opinion between the Irish Government whose 
authority is resisted, and the Imperial Government which 
is asked to grant the use of force, should take place as to 
the grounds of the cause of quarrel? Suppose the 
Imperial Government is not willing to grant to the Irish 
Government the use of the forces of the Crown, and the 
majority of the [Imperial] Parliament is not willing to 
support the [Irish] Government in the use of the 
military to suppress the rebellion in Ulster, in what 
condition will you have placed Ireland then? You will 
have an Irish Government, the creation of a statute 
of Parliament which is powerless to act, to which you 
have given no power to enforce its own policy. You will 
have an Imperial Government which you will have 
divested of legal power to perform a single act for the 
good of Ireland, and which yet is unwilling or incapable 
of supplying to the delegated authority which it has set 
up in Ireland, any means to enforce its decrees.” Again, 
“the Irish Government which you are going to set up can 
have no power unless it is supported by a majority in the 
Irish Parliament. The Imperiai Government can have no 
power unless it is supported by a majority in the Imperial 
Parliament, and unless you secure,—what, I venture to 
say, no human ingenuity can secure,—that there will 
always be complete identity of opinion between a majority 
in the Irish Parliament and a majority in the British 
House of Commons, I defy our constitution-makers to 
point out to us how it is possible to avoid the occurrence 
of such cases as those I have endeavoured, however feebly, 
to lay before you.” Now, that is the criticism of a really 
strong statesman on a proposal which we venture to think 
about the most wanton proposal to break up a solid 
power and put two flimsy and dissonant powers in its place, 
that was ever made by way of giving peace and order to a 
restless and distracted country. Of course Sir William 
Harcourt had never read this part of the Duke’s speech, or 
even he could not have had the effrontery to describe it as 
a mere “ten-thousandth” issue of the speech which had 
been made by the same statesman on a multitude of previous 
occasions. 

Just consider what the Duke’s criticism means. It is 
not a mere imaginary case which he puts. We all of us 
know too well that parts of Ulster are about as hetero- 
geneous with the rest of Ireland as the Dutch Boers are 
with the natives of South Africa, and that they would be as 
much disposed to insist on their own will, if they were left 
face to face with the rest of Ireland without any British 
buffer between them and the remainder of the country, as. 
the Boers are disposed to insist on overruling the Zulus. We 
all know that, in all human probability, collisions, and very 
serious collisions, would occur. At present, we all know 
how such collisions are avoided or suppressed. The parts 
of Ulster to which we refer are in general sympathy with 
the British Parliament and British Government, and 
usually defer, however reluctantly, to the authority of 
the British Parliament and British Government. What 
it is proposed to do, is to replace that authority 
by two quite separate authorities, neither of which 
will have any real strength without the other, and 
neither of which will have any confidence that it can 
secure the co-operation of that other. The Irish Govern- 
ment will be vacillating and weak, because it will distrust 
the British Government and Parliament to which it must 
appeal for support. The British Government will not be 
able to interfere at all, unless it first repeals the statute 
by which it has set up an independent Irish Government 
and Parliament; and this would be so strong a step, that 
it could only be an extreme measure taken in the last 
resort, when all other hope of a peaceable solution had 
utterly failed. Yet these two feeble because diverse- 
minded powers are to be substituted for an authority 
which, however mistaken at times, is at least strong, con- 
fident, and peremptory, in a country where it is the first 
and most urgent necessity that authority should be reso- 
lute, firm, and final ;—-a country in which resistance 
to the law is chronic, and in which society is so bitterly 
divided against itself that a summary and final authority 








of some kind is always in demand in order to prevent 
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outbreaks of — _ To a 

was a proposal for restoring order 
minds, p mange te to et disorder. We venture 
which nee if ever Home-rule is established in Treland, 
: ys simply impossible to work such a system 
# will nd loosely linked authorities as the Duke of 
of — has depicted. It will soon become evident 
—_— ow that the Irish Government must have a mili- 
' ys at its own disposal for all those contingencies in 
per | a civil authority breaks down; and that will mean 
= the conquest of the rest of Ireland by Ulster, or the 
pe st of Ulster by the rest of Ireland. Of course in 
— nothing of that kind can happen unless Great 
Brit A falls into her dotage. And as the real issue of any 
7 + at a coherent Irish Home-rule, would be a formid- 
aie rebellion, nothing could really terminate that re- 
val 4 except the reconquest of Ireland by Great Britain. 
rt $ ig the grim result in which Mr. Gladstone’s enthusiastic 
oe for a “Union of Hearts” is most likely to end, 


if it ever gets fairly under weigh. 


the most serious 





MR. GLADSTONE IN LONDON. 
ise political position of the Gladstonians could 
gin be better Sata than it was by Mr. Glad- 
stone in Farringdon Street on Tuesday. They are making 
romises of endless “reforms,” all in the democratic or 
vecialist direction; but they acknowledge that they can 
keep none of them, cannot even try to keep them, until 
they have settled the question of Home-rule. The rank 
and file of politicians may evade that question to the 
delight of their audiences, or may whittle away its im- 
rtance, as was done in Rossendale, or may even speak as 
if it were a question to be settled, if they gain a majority, 
after a few nights’ debate ; but the leaders make no such 
blunder. They know that if they win, the next Parlia- 
ment must be devoted to Ireland, and consequently that 
the Election now in front of us must turn on Ireland ; and 
they always end or begin their speeches by admitting that, 
promises notwithstanding, the one vital question is the 
question of Home-rule. Net only has it taken possession 
of their indispensable chief, not only are they all 
pledged up to the lips to make it their first object, 
but they know that if they shirk it, their majority will 
disappear, that the price of the eighty-six Irish votes is 
the immediate concession of a separate Parliament and a 
separate Executive Government to the “nation” of 
Ireland. There cannot even be a Session’s delay. If years 
are wasted in the struggle, and a generation passes away 
without any advance towards the changes desired by the 
democracy, still the situation and the pledges hold the 
Gladstonians fast in an inexorable grip. They must secure 
Home-rule first, or they must, as politicians, go under : 
from that dilemma there is no escape. To no one is this 
so clear as to Mr. Gladstone, and, we are bound to say, in 
no one is there less desire to blink or hide away the fact. 
His speech on Tuesday was intended as a grand effort to 
capture London, to make the Imperial city vote for 
him, whose first object is, as regards Ireland, to break 
the Imperial sceptre. To secure this end, he made 
a hot appeal to what is called Progressive feeling,—that 
is, the feeling that the capital should be invested with 
all the powers of a Municipality, and should use those 
powers steadily to advance what is known as the cause of 
“Labour.” If municipal feeling can be made predominant 
over national feeling, the Unionists will be beaten in the 
Metropolis; and Mr. Giadstone used his best powers to 
make it predominant. He promised fresh powers to the 
County Council. He promised to tax the freeholders, 
whose wealth he described as “of an enormous, almost 
immeasurable, magnitude,” a preposterous exaggeration. 
He promised to merge the “ City,” and all its wealth, and 
all the wealth of its “Guilds” and “Companies,” in a 
fund “to be made available for the entire people of 
the Metropolis.” He promised a reform of the fran- 
chise, so that voters in London boroughs shall not 
be overwhelmed by voters from outside, mere owners 
of property who sleep out of town, quite forgetting that 
equality of franchise in London involves an increase of its 
representation from sixty-two Members to more than 
ninety. He promised a Registration Bill which will 
allow the London nomads, who are always changing their 
lodgings, to vote as householders. And above all, recol- 
lecting the statements that the Labour vote seated the 





Progressive majority in the County Council, he promised 

to consider their pet projects with an open mind. Indeed, 

he went farther, for he expressed himself favourable to the 

action of that Council in making contracts depend on a high 

rate of wages being paid to labourers for a short day’s work, 

and would trust for the prevention of extravagance to the 

efforts of the ratepayers, who have not stopped extravagance 

such as was shown in the “ Boundary ” experiment by one 
farthing. And finally, he thought that Parliament could 
enforce a similar policy on all Companies invested with 
monopoly,—that is, in fact, all Railway, Gas, and Water 
Companies, and all limited liability Companies, say, for ex~ 
ample, those which provide omnibuses or cabs, or popularly 
needed goods. “They [the limited Companies] exist by 
virtue of special privileges conferred by Act of Parliament, 
and that gives a corresponding title to Parliament; it invests 
Parliament with a certain responsibility for the taking of 
cautious measures, with the view of checking extravagant 
demands on labour more than in those cases where no 
legislative privileges have been given.” Those offers, 
which cover an enormous range, and which would have 
made men like John Bright turn pale with dismay at the 
interference they threaten with industrial liberty, will seem 
magnificent to men of Mr. John Burns’s opinions, and if 
they could only be realised, might heavily affect the vote of 
London. But then, Mr. Gladstone honestly stated that they 
could not be realised until Home-rule was carried. Ireland 
blocks the way, and will block it. One-third of the time 
of the Legislature is occupied with Ireland, and Home- 
rule “is associated and bound up with every other ques- 
tion, and perhaps most of all with the question which we 
call by the name of the London Question. I believe that 
in solving the Imperial problem you will likewise find that 
you will solve your local problems; and by solving the 
local problems you will confer upon London an eminence 
and a glory to which, great as she is, she never yet has 
attained ; and you will exhibit her before mankind in this 
great province of municipal government—so intimately 
associated with the well-being and the power of man—you 
will exhibit the city which you love as the pattern and the 
leader of the world.” London, in fact, is to be a Paradise 
when Home-rule has been conceded, and _ therefore 
Londoners should vote for Home-rule, the mere discus- 
sion of which will postpone the realisation of Utopia for 
an indefinite time ! 

It is bold, not to say unscrupulous, bidding ; but we do 
not believe that it will succeed. Apart from the long delay 
which is to intervene, the inhabitants of a metropolis 
have always an instinct as to what the surrender of empire 
must ultimately mean for them, and when a national ques- 
tion comes fairly before them, consider it, and not municipal 
advantages. Moreover, Londoners are shrewd, and can see 
even in Mr. Gladstone’s speech how little of reality there is 
in all these glowing promises, made dependent as they are 
on such a distant contingency as Home-rule. They will 
ask, if Mr. Gladstone is so strong a municipal reformer, 
why he makes all municipal reforms dependent upon the 
Irish Question ; or why he postpones them to a period 
when, as he would be the first to acknowledge, he himself 
will be no longer in power, and the total of Liberal 
Members will be reduced by at least two-thirds of the 
Irish vote. They will prefer, we think, to ask what 
reforms the Unionists, who if they win can fulfil all their 
pledges at once, will be prepared to grant; and will treat 
the “magnificent bid” as they treated the offer to abolish 
the Income-tax, as a bribe not tempting enough to out- 
weigh high national considerations. A good many 
people will be alarmed and disgusted by the menace 
addressed to all railways and all limited Companies; 
a good many more will see in “ Registration reform” the 
near arrival of Manhood Suffrage, which in London is 
certainly not desired, and the Progressives are not so 
numerous, as the election for North Hackney showed, 
that they can afford to see thousands of voters seceding 
from their ranks. The general issue is brought before 
them with almost cynical clearness,—they are to sell 
Ireland to the enemies of Great Britain for municipal 
privileges which could be obtained without the sale; 
and we have little doubt that London, fully understanding 
that issue, will vote for the continuance of that United 
Kingdom of which it is the heart. Mr. Gladstone under- 
stands the consciences of average Englishmen almost per- 
fectly, and can make thereto most successful appeals ; but 
he does not weigh their judgments in so exact a balance. 
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THE INTEREST OF SOCIETY IN A DISSOLUTION. 


! immense commotion caused by a Dissolution is 

not entirely due to the possible changes it may pro- 
duce in the general policy of the State. It is not true that 
the country goes on as well under one Government as 
another; but if it were true, enough result would remain 
from a great change in the administrators to make of a 
Dissolution a first-class event. An enormous mass of 
“interests” of all kinds—pecuniary, personal, and local— 
are bound up with every great Executive Government, and 
are directly affected by every radical change in its personnel 
or its ideas. There is but little corruption here, such as 
exists, we fear, both in America and in France, the exist- 
ence and the character of the permanent Civil Service 
almost preventing that particular evil; but the tone of a 
Government, its favour or disfavour, its projects, and its 
relation to parties, necessarily affect a vast mass of interests, 
hopes, and fears. Every Irish landlord, for example, every 
Irish stockholder, every Irish mortgagee, believes, rightly or 
wrongly, that Mr. Gladstone’s success in the elections will 
mean for him a heavy fine. Those classes may, in truth, by 
the swerving of comparatively few voters, lose an average of 
10 per cent. upon more than three hundred millions. The 
loss to those who hold the Egyptian Debts will be quite as 
great in proportion ; while the loss to the owners of London 
ground-rents will be greater, as that form of property, if 
made subject to ordinary rates, as Mr. Gladstone has pro- 
mised, or threatened, will be reduced directly by actual taxa- 
tion by at least 25 per cent. In all these cases, the selling- 
value of the securities affected will be lowered, as we have 
said ; and though a majority may not sell, it is by selling- 
price that sane owners of property estimate their wealth. 
All holders of shares in limited Companies, especially Com- 
panies performing municipal duties, will be affected by the 
advent of a Government supposed to favour all efforts 
for higher wages; while all owners of realty will 
take lower prices, in apprehension of a tendency to 
throw burdens upon that particular form of investment. 
All Companies with contracts from the State, the great 
steam lines, for example, will feel the change for good or 
evil ; while most defeated projectors, the promoters of the 
Channel Tunnel, for example, will feel the ecstasy of a 
new hope. Every great Chartered Company will find 
powerful new friends or new enemies in a new Adminis- 
tration; while a hundred projects requiring as their con- 
dition State favour, will die away, or suddenly assume the 
air of powerful realities. The total mass of money thus 
influenced by a change of Government is enormous, and 
its rise or fall in values is reflected more or less directly 
upon every variety of property not based, like the corn 
trade, upon the supply of some universal need. 

As for the personal interests, ambitions, and vague 
hopes which depend on the result of a Dissolution, they 
are endless, and though nearly confined to the cultivated, 
they make for that very reason a deeper impression in 
society, and especially that section of society which stands 
close to politics. The democracy, under some strange 
though highly beneficial illusion as to its own interests, 
has, it is true, by the system of examinations confined 
entrance into the regular Services to that comparatively 
small section of the educated which can afford or profit by 
a peculiar system of mental training ; but the patronage of 
the British Government still affects many thousands of 
families. That patronage covers the heads of all Ser- 
vices, and all Departments, and therefore affects every 
appointment which can be given to one man instead of to 
another. It is not only a Commander-in-Chief whom the 
War Office sends to India, but a Commissioner of 
Patronage also, who within certain rules, and under the 
condition that he must not love the incompetent, can make 
or mar the fortune of every man in that great Army, and 
therefore, in a less degree, of every one dependent on that 
man’s rise in the military hierarchy. It is not only a 
Bishop whom Lord Salisbury or Mr. Gladstone selects, 
but a depositary of ecclesiastical incomes and _ eccle- 
siastical chances which can be given, no doubt, only to 
a few, but which are objects of longing to hundreds 
who know perfectly well that with this man’s or that 
man’s appointment to a diocese, the air for them has 
grown heavier or more invigorating. Jobbery in Eng- 
land may have died away, or be confined to a narrow 
circle of extremely influential voters; but the power 
of selection remains, and has nearly as much effect 








upon hoping or fearing imaginations. Inde 
sure that it has not more, for the substituti 
for true patronage tends to confine adva 
competent, who are necessarily also those 
opinion. Official pay is an object of desire even t 
leading politicians, for all men in politics are not ri tye 
a few are, for their positions, exceptionally cont m 
behind them stand a multitude of the Suntions te ee. but 
change of Government means very nearly, at least in the : 
own eyes, the difference between failure and success j “ 
It is not that they all will get anything or lose anythin life, 
the tenth of them; but they all may. The entire Ren 
example, the most prominent of all the professions,’ “1 
the one which exercises by far the most political infeaee 
may be fairly said to be directly affected, to be made he ne 
sanguine or more despondent by the change in the een 
tive which follows, or may be averted by, the result oft 
Dissolution ; and the Bar is but one of the many prof : 
sions which feel in a nearly equal degree the dead] “a 
vivifying impact. One would hardly think a Dissolution 
mattered to doctors, for example, all sick men wantin to 
be cured; but the confidence of a leading Minister vit 
shorten the waiting period in even a great doctor’s life } 
at least ten years. In this country, and, indeed, under aij 
liberal Monarchies, we must add to this immense body of in 
fluence that which arises from the distribution of honours 
an influence scarcely perceptible to the people, who hardly 
believe in it, and care nothing about it, but which among cer. 
tain classes is felt as powerfully as the distribution of jp. 
comes is felt among the clever rising men. We write of what 
we know when we say that the rage for decorations, the dis. 
tribution of which really changes greatly with a change of 
Government, has increased, instead of diminishing, with 
the spread of democracy; and that the pressure upon 
those who can grant them has risen to the propor. 
tions of a direct burden, which, but that this form 
of patronage is still an effective power, would be gladly 
shaken off. Men in England are half-ashamed to ask 
for money; but the very best, as well as some of 
the very worst, will press for ‘ recognitions,” which 
interest all their families and relatives and friends far 
more than money, and interest also those large classes 
who notice such things, and by them test cynically or 
appreciatively the character of Ministers and the roads 
which lead to success. The Ministry is, in fact, to an 
immense extent the distributing centre of social dis. 
tinctions to all Englishmen, as well as the force which can 
for a majority of the cultivated open or shut quick roads 
to the levels where there is at least comparative tranquillity 
of life. That, apart altogether from changes in national 
policy, is sufficient of itself to make a Dissolution a 
momentous event. 

We wonder whether the pressure of “ interest” upon 
the votes of electors increases or diminishes with the years. 
We are not quite sure. Upon the one hand, we have 
greatly reduced direct bribery, partly through punitive 
laws, and partly through a change of opinion which has 
made both bribers and bribees conscious that the offence 
indicates some baseness of character. The writer can 
remember clearly when, in a large country town, candi- 
dates’ agents were rather proud of bribing, and when 
electors, even those who refused bribes, looked upon readi- 
ness to give them as rather a creditable sign of kindliness of 
character. Both feelings have passed away; and though 
bribery has not quite ceased, it has come to be classed 
among the immoral acts of which even those who commit 
them do not boast. The use of patronage, too, simply to 
secure political objects, has been greatly limited, partly by 
the adoption of competitive examination, partly by the 
adhesion of patrons to a tacit rule that they must not, for 
credit’s sake, promote the inefficient—what those poor 
inefficients will do by-and-by, one shudders to think, for 
they cannot all be sponges—and partly by the increased force 
and activity of professionalopinion. The old abuse in the dis- 
tribution of contracts has nearly ended—though we should 
fancy favoured Companies still get very early information 
—and if any men are actually paid to support particular 
“interests,” as men are certainly paid in America to sup- 
port silver, or secure railway concessions, they must be very 
few. Honours, too, though they are still given by pure 
favour, are usually rewards for some kind of service, and 
are certainly not promised in any intelligible way before the 
service is done. Nor can elections often, again, affect 
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id, though this ‘time, owing to the positions 
ado a Egypt. their impact on pecuniary affairs 
“i be unusually heavy. There is, too, a rising dislike to 
Yr fess to interested motives among the voters, which, as 
— risy is one of the few vices on the decrease, must be 
yo rs indicate among them a more robust virtue. 
On the other hand, the increase of wealth and the 
desire for it is most marked, the passion for comfort has 
become almost cynical in expression, the workmen in par- 
ticular adopting the motto of the old Earls of Cranstoun, 
« Thou shalt want ere we want ;” and in the growing 
complexity of affairs, the action of Governments has much 
more widely diffused pecuniary results. A sanitary law, 
for instance, in India materially affects, or may affect, the 
wages of all operatives in Lancashire, and to obtain that 
law becomes, therefore, a voter’s interest. While, too, 
patronage has decreased in one direction, the entrance to 
close services, it has immensely increased in another, 
owing to the clamour for the inspection of everything from 
eyal-mines to twopenny lodgings, and to the general 
expansion, not only in the wealth and numbers of English- 
men, but in their standard of civilised life. And what 
atronage there is has become indefinitely more valuable, 
the petitioners having multiplied by ten, while careers 
which can be pursued without capital have perceptibly de- 
creased. We should say, on the whole, however, that 
there was more electoral purity than of old, more disin- 
terestedness, and an indefinitely greater dislike to postpone 
the interests either of country or party, if clearly ap- 
parent, to personal advantage. The disinterestedness does 
not stand very strong tests—our Anglo-Indian friends, for 
example, would vote on either side for a bimetallist 
Ministry—but still, it increases, and in a world like this, 
that is a subject of congratulation. There is enough left, 
however, of the old leaven to give edge to the desire for 
political triumph, and to make of a Dissolution something 
more than a cataclysm in pure politics. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MEDIATORS. 


E congratulate the Bishop of Durham on the result 

of his mediation between the coalowners and the 

colliers of his diocese. It is the simple duty of the great 
officers of every Christian Church to do what they can to 
remove strife and heartburnings amongst their people. 
But it requires something more than a Christian temper, 
it requires great judgment and discretion, to know when 
the time is ripe for such an offer of mediation, and when 
nothing except failure and further bitterness can result 
from the intervention. That Dr. Westcott refrained from 
intervening till the time was ripe for his success, and that 
he intervened then, does as much credit to his wisdom as 
it does to his hearty desire to bring a ruinous conflict to an 
end. And we rejoice in his success, not only because it 
has terminated a disastrous conflict in this particular case. 
We hope it may teach the people who very rightly and 
heartily cheered the Bishop of Durham for what he accom- 
plished in this matter, that clergymen and Dissenting 
ministers could hardly enter so heartily as they do into 
the worldly interests and concerns of their people, if they 
were to regard themselves as unfit to take a part, and 
a frank and earnest part, in those political interests and 
issues from which they are sometimes warned off, as though 
politics ought to be to them strictly neutral ground. What 
is the distinction between a great political struggle, and a 
great social struggle such as that in which the arbitration 
of the Bishop of Durham has just proved so successful ? 
The only difference that we can see is, that while the 
livelihood of the labourers and the well-being of the 
capitalists are bound up with the latter struggle, the life 
of the nation and the well-being of all the classes in it are 
bound up with the former struggle. Now, is it likely that 
a Christian teacher who enters into the social conflict with 
so deep a desire to bring about peace and mutual 
understanding, can possibly be indifferent, or would be 
right in feigning indifference, to the issues of the 
greater and nobler conflicts in which his people are 
engaged? We do not believe that any such doctrine 
would hold water for a moment. Compel ministers of 
religion to taboo the political field altogether, and you 
would so much diminish the area of their sympathies with 
the people whom they serve, that they would soon become 
as impotent for social purposes as they would then be for 
political purposes. It would be monstrous to expect that 


a non-political order of men should enter heartily into the 
merits and demerits of a great conflict between Capital and 
Labour. The very same coolness, the very same half-and- 
halfness of moral feeling, which could alone enable them 
to fight shy of the one, would starve the sources of their 
interest in the other. Depend upon it that the Bishop 
of Durham is at heart a genuine politician, however 
wisely reticent he may be in his language, however careful 
to avoid violent and one-sided expressions of opinion 
which would alienate, and justly alienate, the sympathy of 
many of his people. Every great minister of religion 
must feel, and feel strongly, in himself the old Roman 
boast, Homo sum, et nihil humani a me alienum puto; and 
whatever else may be said of political conviction, no one 
can honestly say of it that it does not belong to the very 
essence of human nature, at all events in the West. We hold 
it as perfectly certain that the clergy or the ministry which 
should really be indifferent to the greater political issues, 
would not be a clergy or ministry to whose arbitration 
either capitalists or labourers would be at all likely 
willingly to submit. 

We not only do not deny, but we strongly assert, that 
the politics of Christian teachers should be as impartial, as 
free from narrowness and bitterness, as anxiously appre- 
ciative of the strength of the case on both sides of a 
political controversy, as if the result absolutely depended 
on their fairness and freedom from prejudice. Nothing can 
be more disastrous for any Church, than that its ministers 
should become political zealots; just as nothing could be 
more disastrous for it, than that its ministers should become 
class zealots of any kind, zealots for the landlords or zealots 
for the agricultural labourers, zealots for the capitalists or 
zealots for the colliers. Christian faith should keep a man’s 
head and heart above the insensate fury of the battle; and 
official position in a Christian Church should keep down 
even those brusqueries and little bursts of impatience and 
intolerance to which ordinary human beings are only 
too likely to succumb. But we must say we feel simply 
indignant when we are told that it is the duty of the 
clergy of any Church to ignore political conviction alto- 
gether. On the contrary, we hold that so long as they 
control their tempers, and do all the justice in their power 
to the convictions and honesty of their opponents, no 
Christian ministers are as useful as they might be, who do 
not enter heartily into the issues of political life, and 
endeavour, so far as they can, to keep the great moral 
principles which should guide their people in canvassing 
those issues, clearly and constantly before them. We do 
not mean that what is ordinarily called politics should be 
preached in the pulpit. On the contrary, we hold that 
that course should be as far as possible avoided. But we 
do think that great principles, even though they have a 
bearing on political life, should often be put forward in the 
pulpit ; and we earnestly hold that every Christian minister 
is as much in his right in forming carefully his political 
opinions, and urging them temperately and soberly out of 
the pulpit, as any other class of the people of Great Britain. 
We heartily approve of Irish priests who are convinced 
that Home-rule would benefit Ireland, taking part in 
Home-rule meetings, so long as they forbear from pressing 
uncharitably and peremptorily on those who differ from 
them, just as we heartily approve of Irish priests for giving 
their sanction to Unionist principles with the same care 
and moderation. We should maintain that Welsh Dis- 
senting ministers have every right to take their full share 
in Disestablishment meetings in Wales, so long as they do 
not use or approve the violent and indecent language in 
which that movement is too often pressed forward in 
Wales; just as we heartily approve of clergymen of the 
Church of England giving their voice for the defence 
of the Church, so long as they do not impute evil motives 
to their opponents who attack the Establishment. It is 
quite a mistake to cut off the clergy of any Church from 
the exercise of their political rights, on the untrue plea 
that they will diminish their spiritual influence by asserting 
their rights and discharging their duties. As citizens, they 
are as much bound to set a good political example as they 
are to set a good moral and religious example. Indeed, 
nothing can relieve them from that duty. And if, from the 
fear of injuring their spiritual influence, they were to ignore 
that duty, they would soon find it necessary to ignore other 
duties,—the duty, for instance, of mediating between the 
obstinacy of Capital and the obstinacy of Labour,— 





on the very same plea. Let religious ministers cease to 
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feel or even cease to display political interests which are 
part of their natural character, and they will soon become 
an artificial class of men, more and more removed from 
the natural play of human motives. Let them, on the 
other hand, endeavour to keep their party feelings within 
those legitimate bounds within which all of us, if we were 
capable of sufficient self-restraint, should confine them, 
and they might then become the natural mediators, not 
only in class disputes, but more or less even in political 
controversy. There is no more reason why wise men who 
do not permit one-sided passion to rise too high in their 
breasts, should not sometimes be asked to act as umpires 
in political struggles, than why they should not be asked 
to act as umpires,—as they now often are,—in trade 
quarrels. Hitherto they have been both a great deal 
too hot and a great deal too one-sided as politicians 
im matters in which the Church was, or was supposed 
to be, deeply interested, and a great deal tvo cool and 
wanting in interest in relation to other great political 
matters, to be thought of as mediators between rival 
parties. But as they mediated in the Middle Ages, they 
might well mediate again, if they ever came to be 
looked upon as really impartial in their insight into 
both sides of a great political issue, and so honestly 
anxious for their country and for the cause of justice, 
that their judgment might be trusted as well as their 
fairness fully relied upon. 





POLITICAL FATALISM. 


ee the least striking characteristic of our public life 
x is the extraordinary indifference we display at times 
when some really great issue is at stake. In the eyes of 
foreign nations, we are above everything else a political 
people. They think of us as always occupied with the 
practical questions of the moment, engaged in weighing 
the respective merits of our rival parties, eagerly dis- 
eussing the course of administration, and the legislative 
measures proposed for our acceptance. This description, 
it is true, fairly represents the normal character of our 
people as a whole ; but there is another side to the picture. 


“Wolf!” and fails to disturb our feeling of aun 
Over and over again, politicians have assured us th 7 
fate of the Commonwealth depended on a certain bi: the 
and we have afterwards seen the world go on prett — 
as before, and the subject of such eager controversy a 
forgotten. The result of all this is a deep-seated pig 
viction in many minds that neither party is intrinsicalh 
preferable to the other, that a man can be a perfect} 

good citizen without troubling himself much = 4 
their merits, and that everything will come ri ue 
the end, and public questions settle themselves if the x 
only let alone. The wonderful good fortune of Eachad 
in the past has seemed to justify this reasoning, ang ; 

ordinary times, when either of the two great parties “_ 
serve as an organ of responsible government, such a feelin 

of indifference, however widespread, can do little harm. 
but it becomes highly dangerous in times like the present 
when one of the two is ina state of utter demoralisation, 
In such a crisis, even the good points of our party system 
the traditions of temperance and moderation, tend to foster 
this spirit of fatalism, and add seriously to the danger 
Naturally, the men of high principles and statesmanlike 
minds are those who are most loyal to these traditions. 
and they, in their anxiety to avoid all appearance of per. 
sonal rancour, may shrink from unfolding in their naked 
truth the tactics or policy of their opponents. Indeed, it js 
the great evil of the disease we are describing, that it always 
most afflicts the party which, for the time being, embodies 
the moderate and conservative elements of the nation, and 
is opposed on principle to a policy of rash experimentation, 
The reason of this special predilection is obvious. The Con. 
servatism which is without ideas is naturally stagnant, and 
that mellow Conservatism which is the result of their 
perfect balance is apt, in all but the highest natures, to 
sacrifice strenuousness to temperance. On the other hand, 
the party of “ ideas,” which very often means the party of 
one-sided ideas, is never wanting in enthusiasm: a man 
who thinks he sees a short and easy way to the perfection 
of society, is naturally more prone to vigorous action than 
one whose greater knowledge and experience make him, if 
not sceptical, at least less confident in his expectation of 


We often work ourselves into a frenzy of excitement over | immediate results. And, further, the political fortunes of 


things comparatively trivial; but at all times the attitude 
of a considerable number is one of profound indifference 
to the course of public events, and occasionally this 
apathetic temper seems to extend to the nation as a 
whole, and, with a question before us concerning the 
stability of our Empire or the permanence of our in- 
stitutions, we placidly go to sleep and allow the Fates 
to decide. The phenomenon is by no means new, 
or to be necessarily taken as a symptom of final 
decline in the public spirit of the nation. Burke 
noticed the prevalence of this strange distemper in 
his time, and though it needed the loss of America to 
arouse the people from their stupor, yet they finally were 
aroused, and never showed so many signs of strength and 
patriotism as afterwards. ‘There is nota little analogy 
between that crisis and the present; and a similar spirit 
of listlessness seems to prevail among us, and render 
almost futile any attempts to create in the electorate a 
sense of the danger to the Empire involved in the pro- 
gramme of one of our great parties. Perhaps the penalty 
must again be a serious blow to the Empire ; but here, un- 
fortunately, the analogy would end. If we failed to retain 
our hold of Ireland, after the shock which such a failure 
would necessarily give to the allegiance of our great 
Colonies and Dependencies, we could hardly hope to 
necover our position so readily as before. 

These occasional fits of apathy are probably not uncon- 
nected with our customary eagerness and excitement. 
They are the natural reaction from a state of false political 
tension. Indifference to the claims of rival parties, when 
it has widespread existence, is in no small measure due 
to the party system itself. Men grow so wearied and 
perplexed by the multitudinous voices of the Press and of 
public men, by their endless discussions and recriminations, 
that they come to regard the strife enacted before them as 
a play, and the issues in themselves of no importance. 
Party life seems to destroy in its votaries all sense of pro- 
portion. Language so exaggerated is used about affairs 
of little moment, that there is no reserve to draw upon 
when great emergencies call for earnestness and forcibility. 
And we have been deluded so often with false alarms, 


Conservatives as a party have conspired with the tendencies 
of their essential temperament to breed in them a spirit of 
resignation. Their steadiness has been shaken, and their 
self-confidence impaired, by a long record of fruitless 
resistance to legislative change. Time after time they 
have taken their stand in what seemed to be the last posi- 
tion for the defence of the established order, and time 
after time they have been driven from it. The result is, 
in the minds of many Conservatives, a conviction that our 
political course is motion down an inclined plane with 
ever-increasing momentum, and that the advocates of any 
change, however revolutionary, must in the long-run suc- 
ceed. If anything, however, could show the value of 
resistance to revolution, it is the remarkable diminution so 
apparent during the last few years in the strength of the 
movement against the Church Establishment. 

However its existence is to be explained, this fatalistic 
spirit is at present probably the greatest obstacle to the 
success of the party whose mission it is to oppose all reck- 
less meddling with our Constitution or Empire. The 
Unionists have many things against them. They have to 
overcome that instinctive hostility to the Government in 
power which is one of the worst results of the party 
system. The Opposition, merely as an Opposition, tends 
to draw to itself all the elements of discontent in the 
nation, and the danger is increased by the presence in the 
electorate of a mass of new and comparatively uninstructed 
voters, who are unable to appreciate the dangers of the 
revolution they are asked to sanction, and whose inex- 
perience allows of their being worked upon by unscrupulous 
politicians willing to promise anything, possible or im- 
possible, which will gain them support for the moment. 
The apathetic Unionist consoles himself by reflecting that 
a day of reckoning must come; but it may come only to 
punish the mischief-makers, and too late to prevent the 
mischief. In spite, however, of these disadvantages on 
one side, everything seems to show that victory is still for 
the party which shall exert itself to grasp it; and the 
failure of those who uphold the existing Constitution, if 
they fail, will be, no doubt, chiefly owing to the cause 
whose operation was so signally exemplified in the London 





that now even a genuine warning is received as a cry of 


County Council elections,—the widespread disposition in 
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n who are free from fads and fanaticism to let public 
pari take care of themselves. 





THE COMMONS AND THE DERBY DAY. 


HE contrast between the exalted virtue of the House 
of Commons on Tuesday, and its full participation in 
the frailty of our common humanity on Wednesday, is a 
common one. Most of us can be heroes for a short time, 
and when no sacrifice is involved in our choice. On Tues- 
day Members were severely moral, but this was at a sitting 
at which the Government were bound to keep a House. 
On Wednesday no such obligation existed, and for a Mem- 
per to be in his place ‘meant the sacrifice of a holiday 
for which, perhaps, his arrangements had long been 
fixed. But when all allowances have been made, there is 
food for somewhat cynical amusement in the spectacle of 
the Commons breaking through the tradition of nearly 
half-a-century in order to sit on the Derby Day, and then 
finding their resolution wholly inadequate to the draft so 
rashly made on it. The refusal to adjourn found 158 sup- 
porters ; but of those 158, how many were ready to give 
effect to their words some twenty hours later? Just 
13. At 1 o’clock the 13 had grown to 19, and then 
the Speaker gave them three hours’ grace, and came 
back at 4 0’clock to see what second thoughts had done 
for the balance of the previous day’s majority. Alas! 123 
of them were still unaccounted for, and the House 
adjourned. 

Major Rasch made the best case he could for the 
adjournment, when he argued that the House was entitled 
to one holiday between Easter and Whitsuntide. The 
work, he said, is hard, the pay is bad, “and eight hours 
are not in it.” But the force of this reasoning is a 
good deal lessened by the number of holidays that 
the House has lately allowed itself. The Members are 
like schoolboys in their love for playing truant. When 
the Session was young, we heard of nothing but com- 
plaints of the impossibility of getting men to come 
down to the House. Either they were going to stand 
again, and had to look after their constituents; or 
they were not going to stand again, and were deaf to the 
call of the Whips. The Unionist majority actually dwindled 
down to a point which seemed to bring defeat within 
measurable distance, and all because of the determination 
of Members to give themselves, not an occasional holiday, 
but an indefinite leave of absence. Since Easter, no doubt, 
things have been better; but six weeks is not a very long 
spell of work when it has been preceded by two months of 
comparative idleness, and is to be followed by the Whitsun- 
tide recess. Mr. Gedge did his best to lift the question on to 
a higher level, but somehow his well-meant exertions came 
to nothing. The House knew by instinct that whatever might 
be the result of the division, there would be no sitting thenext 
day; and when Mr. Gedge appealed to it not to “encourage 
young men in a spirit of gambling,” he did not quite secure 
the respectful hearing he perhaps deserved. ‘“ Perhaps 
deserved,” we say, because we are inclined to think, as 
probably the House thought, that young men are not much 
encouraged or discouraged by anything the House of Com- 
mons docs. Though the House would not listen to Mr. 
Gedge, they voted as he wished them to vote; but we 
question whether on Wednesday morning a single drag 
was countermanded, a single railway-ticket the less sold, 
a single luncheon-basket left unpacked, in consequence 
of the implied censure on gambling. The morality 
of the House of Commons is too erratic and too 
Inconsistent to ensure its general acceptance in the 
character of a moral teacher, and on no subject is there 
more uncertainty and more inconsistency than on this very 
question of gambling. There are certain forms of gambling, 
no doubt, which Parliament would at once put down. It 
Would not be of the least use for the proprietors of 
Monte Carlo to try and set up a branch establish- 
ment at Brighton. Publicity will shock us when 

nothing else will, and in the case supposed, if the 
existing law proved inadequate, not a voice, except possibly 
Mr. Labouchere’s, would be raised against a proposal to 
make it stronger. So long, however, as publicity is avoided, 
gambling may go on to any extent. It is common in 
Private houses, and the police look with friendly indiffer- 
ence on the crowds which daily assemble outside the 
offices of the sporting papers, though it is allowable to 


4 doubt whether the interest thus shown in the result of a 


asetaaa 


race indicates only an intelligent appreciation of horse- 
flesh, and would not be equally keen if the subject were 
not a race but a lottery. The love of making money 
without working for it is deeply seated in human nature; 
and if labour be the primeval curse, it is hardly strange 
that we should try to escape from it. Possibly gambling 
will some day go out of fashion as completely as drinking 
has gone out among the educated classes. But in the 
interval it is not likely to be suppressed by isolated 
protests on the part of the House of Commons, or 
by exaggerated denunciations of its inherent wicked- 
ness. It is no more inherently wicked than drinking is; 
it only becomes wicked when it is pushed to excess, and 
what “excess” means is a point that each man must deter- 
mine for himself. Gambling differs, however, from 
drinking in this, that to the well-to-do classes it offers a 
temptation that drinking no longer offers. Moderate 
drinkers are the rule ; moderate gamblers, we fear, are the 
exception. There is abundance of occasion, therefore, for 
the many exhortations which are constantly being launched 
against gambling. The misfortune ‘is, that the great 
majority of them try to find a definition of the practice 
which shall justify them in ranking it among acts which 
are sinful per se, instead of among acts which are only 
sinful in certain persons and under certain circumstances. 

The real reason against the adjournment of the House 
of Commons on Derby Day, is the absence of any good 
reason why it should adjourn. When the presumption is 
against taking a holiday, the reason assigned for taking 
one is sure to be scrutinised rather closely. And when so 
scrutinised, there is really nothing to be said for it. The 
House does not need a holiday, for the Derby is usually 
run near the time of the Whitsuntide recess, and the 
addition of another day to the rather long release from toil 
which the House of Commons then enjoys—at least, in 
ordinary years—would, to the majority of Members, give 
far more real pleasure. The Members do not want to see 
the race run; for only a small per-centage of them go to 
Epsom, and of those who do go, only a few are within 
view of the course. There was a time, perhaps, when the 
Derby had really something of the character of a great 
public holiday,—when Sir John Lubbock’s Act was un- 
thought of; when the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race 
excited no interest outside the two Universities; when 
Sunday was accounted a day for church-going; and 
‘eight hours at the sea-side” was a phrase as yet unin- 
vented. Possibly, in that remote past, the notion that once 
a year peer and costermonger rubbed shoulders on Epsom 
Downs, and derived some undefined benefit from sharing 
in the great national pastime, had some foundation in fact. 
But even if we give the Derby the benefit of the doubt, and 
assume it to have been once a festival of this engaging 
and popular type, it is impossible to suppose that there is 
anything of this idyllic character about it now. One effect 
of the spread of gambling has been to diminish the reason- 
able interest felt in racing. More people have money 
depending on the result, but few people over and above 
those who have money depending on the result care se 
much as to know the name of the winning horse. So far, 
therefore, as the adjournment has any meaning—it is nearer 
the truth, perhaps, to say that it has none—it is a recog- 
nition of an amusement which is rather on the down-grade. 
When all the Members who wish to go to the Derby have 
been allowed for, more than enough will remain to carry on 
the business of the country if they choose to attend; and 
there is no need to give a factitious importance to a par- 
ticular race by assuming that every man who has a seat in 
the Legislature would be at Epsom if his Parliamentary 
duties permitted. 





UGANDA. 


RENCHMEN are just now too bitter in their com- 
ments, because they are sore under defeat; but on 

the first point of the Uganda question they are clearly in 
the right. They have a locus standi in complaining to the 
British Government. ‘That Government has by statute 
handed over the right of administering Uganda, as a State 
“within the sphere of British influence,” to a Chartered 
Company, and must clearly be responsible for the Com- 
pany’s administration. If the Company has refused or 
neglected to do justice to foreigners, the British Govern- 
ment must grant redress or compensation, and cannot 
plead a purely municipal Act which it could repeal to- 





morrow, as a defence against angry remonstrance. Even 
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the United States were not allowed to do that in the case of 
the lynched Italians, and the French legal position is 
far stronger than the Italian. We possess a sovereign 
Parliament, which the Union does not ; and the British East 
Africa Company is not a Federal State with long rights of 
prescription, but a new Corporation to which certain powers 
have been devolved by a Charter in which it is expressly 
provided that if the powers are misused, they can be taken 
away by the same Royal fiat which gives the Charter its 
validity. Moreover, M. Ribot has a primd-facie case as to 
the facts which entirely justifies his demand for explana- 
tion. He is not bound to wait for our despatches, 
and his own despatches are, till contradicted, fairly 
good evidence. That is to say, a dignitary of the 
Catholic Church, and certain ecclesiastics, presumably 
good men, because certainly self-sacrificing men, allege 
that Protestant converts in Uganda who are British sub- 
jects have expelled them by violence, have destroyed their 
property, and have inflicted on them personal indignities. 
For these things they have failed to obtain redress from 
the British representative, and consequently they appeal 
to the Power whose born subjects they still are. If Scotch 
missionaries had made the same allegations as to their 
treatment in the German “sphere of influence,” Lord 
Salisbury would have taken precisely the same steps as 
M. Ribot, and in so doing would have been upheld by 
British opinion. 

To say this is by no means to admit that the evidence 
upon which the French Minister is acting will be found 
to be correct. It is probably, as regards the essential 
point, which is the motive of Captain Lugard’s action, 
entirely unfounded. The notion of that officer attacking 
Catholics gui Catholics, or suffering Protestants to attack 
them on religious grounds, is almost absurd,—first, 
because his written instructions order him distinctly to 
play Gallio’s part, and not Alva’s; and secondly, because 
he has been censured by leading Protestants on the spot 
for a tendency to decide even unfairly in favour of Catholic 
eomplainants. He has undoubtedly been intent only on 
upholding British interests and consolidating British 
authority, and if he has assailed Catholics, it has been 
because they assailed the British domination. We must, 
of course, wait for reports; but it appears, from evi- 
dence long antecedent to the present story, eminently 
probable that this was the case. The Catholics, 
who have made many more converts than the Pro- 
testants, and have acquired an ascendency over the 
Negro “King” M’wanga, hoped to make of Uganda 
a kind of Catholic State in Africa, and succeeded 
for a time in acquiring a nearly complete ascendency. 
They were exceedingly annoyed, therefore, at the Con- 
vention of Berlin which hands over the State to the British, 
and when Captain Lugard arrived, endeavoured to prevent 
the establishment of his government. Their means of 
doing this was to incite the Negro “ King ”—who, however, 
wanted no incitement—to small attacks on the British and 
the Protestants who acknowledged their ascendency, and 
these attacks it became Captain Lugard’s duty to 
repel. No administrator in the world, especially one 
with a legal title, can allow friendly natives to 
be “raided,” as it is called out there, merely for 
their friendliness; and Captain Lugard accordingly 
organised a defence. Unfortunately, he had no impartial 
force at his disposal sufficient for the work ; he was obliged 
to utilise the Protestants ; and his action therefore appeared 
to his opponents to be really dictated by religious motives. 
He was, however, actuated simply by a desire to preserve 
her Majesty’s black subjects over whom he has been set 
from violent attack, and had no concern, or indeed thought, 
about anybody’s religion. Precisely the same thing has 
occurred in Ireland from time to time in the last fifty years, 
and has been followed by precisely the same complaints, 
equally sincere, equally truthful, and equally unfounded. 
Captain Lugard, in fact, is reducing Uganda to order; 
and as he is using Protestants to do it, there being 
nobody else, he is naturally suspected by indignant 
Catholics of urging a religious war. We believe the 
explanations, when they arrive, will make this perfectly 
clear, and will leave the British Government open to 
only one reproach: that they authorised a company of 
‘‘adventurers””—in the old sense—to occupy Uganda, 
instead of occupying it themselves. If they had occu- 
pied it themselves, they must have given Captain Lugard 
some sort of guard—say, a hundred Goorkhas—which 








would have looked as well as have been impartial. 


for their failure to do this they are, we think, to ble A 
only because we are impartial that we have any moral rj it 
in Uganda at all; and when authority is only maintain 
by using one religious faction against another, impartiality 


disappears, at all events in the eyes of the faction 


is defeated. Captain Lugard is governing an AR 
County Clare with Ulster emergency-men for police, That 


is a very bad situation, only to be defended because, Unlesg 
he accepted the emergency-men, he would have had 1 
police at all. The feeling in France will cool down When 
the true facts are known; and if the Catholic missionay; 
will accept British authority, it will, we hope, be foung 
quite practicable to give them security, and some compen, 
sation for losses which, however, were not accidentally in. 
curred. Nobody in England, we are quite sure, wishes ty 
interfere with them, or persecute them, or prevent them 
from baptising any number of black fetish-worshippey 
who may be converted enough to see the advantage of the 
ceremony. 








A PLEA FOR MONOTONY. 


W* all talk and write of the monotony of village life, 
and its effect in driving the population into the towns, 
and all describe the impulse of restlessness as one confined to 
the country-side. We are by no means sure, however, that it 
is special either to the rural districts or to labourers, or to any 
one class in the community. If we are not deceived by the 
accidental experience of a few men, an increased impatience, 
or rather, dread of monotony, is a note of the new generation, 
and is not the least of the many causes which render their 
placing in life so increasingly difficult. They have a distaste 
for “dull” careers as strong as that of the labourers, and, 
like them, are taking to new occupations, and emigrating, 
especially to South Africa, with a recklessness which forty 
years ago would have been considered quite discreditable, 
Among the cultivated, only the déclassés or the born adven. 
turers then avoided the grooves of life, or openly professed 
abhorrence of any career in which to-morrow was certain to 
be exactly as to-day. Literature in many departments, 
and especially fiction, reflects and defends the prevalent 
feeling, and “ monotony ” is denounced as if it were a neces. 
sary cause of misery, and something which every human being 
of spirit was bound, unless entirely fettered by circumstances, 
strenuously to avoid. Nobody ever urges what is neverthe. 
less quite true, that a “ groove” in life is almost essential to 
success; that monotony is, in fact, one of the sources of 
strength. It is, to begin with, the main agent in developing 
what we call special experience, perhaps of all resources, 
except capital, the one which most helps a man in getting on. 
Doing the same work every day makes the doing so easy, 
that the doer seems to new hands to have acquired an almost 
mysterious power. His brain becomes for that work expanded, 
his hand grows deft, the necessity of time almost dis. 
appears, strain seems non-existent, and the man becomes 
almost unconsciously an artist in his task. The life 
and the work learn to fit each other, and the work is con- 
sequently not only well done, but done without the waste 
of energy in mere friction. The process is always the more 
rapid in proportion to the “sameness” of the life. It is at 
the accustomed hours, in the accustomed place, and with the 
accustomed tools, that every man works best and most easily, 
all change, and especially all frequent change, only increasing 
friction, and therefore the necessity for effort. All handi- 
craftsmen are, we believe, aware of this, and therefore sub: 
divide labour jealously, the “ handy-man ” being regarded in 
almost all trades as what for certain purposes he is, an in- 
competent workman not worthy to rank with the aristocracy 
of labour. The Unions are not governed by whim, or by @ 
mere impulse of tyranny, in enforcing what we may call 
“monotony” of work, but by an experience of centuries, 
which is quite as true, though over a more limited area, in the 
professions. The man who succeeds is the man who always 
goes to office at the same hour, works so far as he can in the 
same way, and limits his work, as far as pecuniary necessities 
will permit, to the same division of his art. His energy is not 


png Aen 


dissipated in overcoming trifling obstacles, such as the absence 
of his books or other tools; what he has to do always appears 
easy, just as cooking, the most complex of the arts, is easy 1 
a cook in her own kitchen ; and, above all, his nerves remain wl 
strained by the minute worry which tries them so much mort 
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overwork. He is the man who lasts, and who at the end is 
d to have succeeded when abler men, too impatient of the 

» and “dullness” and “monotony” of life, have 
sly failed. They have been fighting all difficulties 
difficulties of the work, which have imperceptibly 
disappeared before the rival, who, in their judgment, has 
redaced himself into “‘a machine.” The surroundings which 
impede them are sources of strength to him, just because 
they are so perpetually the same that he and they have fitted 
into one another. “ Eat when you are hungry, seems a wise 
rule; but it is only wise inseeming. If you desire strength 
from food, eat always at the same time in the day, as nearly 
as possible the same quantity, and with a certain proportion 
in the food of the same things. 

Bat does not monotony reduce man into a mere machine? 
We doubt it. The men who lead monotonous lives are often 
those whose literary instincts are the strongest, and who can 
do most effective literary work. Of all work, the shoemaker’s 
isthe most monotonous, unless it be that of the hand-loom 
weaver; and of all craftsmen, by the consent of all the 
ages, the cobbler and the weaver are apt to be the most 
thoughtful. We doubt greatly if Charles Lamb, with his most 
wayward of minds, ever lost an hour of his creative skill be- 
cause of the monotony of the task by which he gained his bread, 
andof the life to which it bound him. He hated it, but it 
strengthened him; and from the moment he was “ enfran- 
chised,” the best of his gifts partially deserted him. Monotony 
of life does for an enormous number of minds what bed used 
to do for Brindley the engineer; 1t removes those causes of 
distraction which are fatal to continuous thought. Most men 
think best in solitude, and try to retire, when they are pro- 
ducing, into themselves; and monotony of life has just the 
effect of solitude, all that would distract being by degrees 
performed mechanically, or at least without an effort. We 
might complain, if we chose, of the monotony of Nature; 
but just imagine what work would be if the light of 
every day were of a different colour, how much of 
energy, and even of time, would be dissipated in the neces- 
sary readjustment of eyes, tools, and habit of attention to 
every successive shade. That kind of variety would benefit 
no man; yet the distractions which so many now desire, and 
pronounce even necessary to the development of their highest 
powers, are in their effect very like what different coloured 
sunlights would be. The regularity of Nature, which compels 
us to eat, drink, sleep, and toil more or less like machines, 
is, in fact, our best preservative ; and a world in which there 
was no monotony, no tendency to endless repetition, no im- 
perative order to make a groove for yourself, would be a 
world whose note was premature exhaustion. All energy 
would be used up in the incessant effort to assimilate new and 
unexpected conditions. Life would be less monotonous if 
water sometimes extinguished thirst and sometimes provoked 
it; but how much of life would be wasted in defending our- 
selves against the recurrence of that especial pain ? 
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As to the pleasure of monotony, men will differ in argu- 
ment to the end of time; but do they differ in instinct? We 
fancy that whenever man obeys his instincts, he tries to 
establish regularity, and that half the force of the world 
is expended in an unconscious endeavour to produce the 
monotony which we then make it a mental habit to decry. 
What is the object of law, or of etiquette, or of social 
compulsion, except to produce, with other things, a monotony 
which allows human energy to be conserved? Let there be 
complete variety in the law of contracts, every man obeying 
therenpon his own thoughts, as he does in religion, and 
how much property would be left at the year’s end? Or let 
everybody in the City be free for one week to fix his own 
business-hours, and see what sort of efficiency that little taste 
of variety would produce. Monotony is the lubricant of life, 
without which the greater part of it would be wasted in per- 
petual waiting, in expectation as often renewed as disappoint- 
ment. The happiest days we spend are those in which monotony 
has reigned supreme, which are marked by no incident, and in 
which, therefore, the flight of time cannot even mentally be 
recorded. There are years in all lives of which their pos- 
Sessors forget all details, and they were years in which the 
sameness of the days was unbroken by any misfortune, in 
which life had an even course, and you did the same things, 
saw the same faces, and enjoyed, so far as Nature would allow, 
the same tranquil monotony of conditions, Mankind is eter- 








nally striving, consciously or unconsciously, in all its efforts, 
in all the societies it builds, in all the laws it passes, in all the 
elaborate arrangements it devises, to secure such years as these; 
and when it secures them for a long period, or over a wide 
area, talks, as it looks back, of a “Saturnian” time. ‘“ Happy 
the country which has no history,”—that is, in whose history 
the reign of monotony has never been violently broken; and 
happy, too, is the individual. There is advantage in occasional 
change, as there is advantage in misfortune; but the perma- 
nent preservative of life is sameness, from which the new 
generation, in its unreflectiveness, shrinks, as if tranquillity did 
not necessarily include the little happiness of which a race 
like ours, which foresees nothing, and is content only when 
consciousness is suspended, is in this world capable. Imagine 
the monotony of a world where sin and pain exist not, and 
all that does exist continues for ever,—but then, that is 
heaven. 





HUGE FORTUNES. 

T seems certain that the younger Mr. Astor will sooner or 
later be in possession of about fifteen millions sterling 

of his own, yielding something like an average of 8 per cent., 
if not more, as the property is invested in New York houses 
and other profitable securities of the same order of value. In 
other words, he will have an income of £1,200,000 a year 
at least, very likely considerably more by the time he 
comes into the whole of his inheritance, or £100,000 a 
month. The reflection which strikes us most in fortunes 
so huge, is this, not how hard they are to get, though of course 
they are hard to get, but how much harder they seem to 
be to spend in any fashion at all as unique, and, in the 
opinion of most men at least, as enviable, as the power 
to amass them. <A great surgeon once remarked to a 
patient who had inherited gout: “Ah! there is only one 
kind of inheritance of which it does not take considerably 
more than a generation to disinherit yourself,’—mean- 
ing, of course, money. But the odd thing seems to be, 
that so few men who inherit this particular kind of power 
appear to attach any value to the privilege to which the 
great surgeon referred, or to be at all anxious to avail them- 
selves of it. Of course there are spendthrifts who do run 
through these mighty fortunes in less than a generation, but 
they do it in spite of themselves, not deliberately. Now, one 
would think that any man of sense who was not conscious 
of large conceptions and great tenacity of purpose, would 
think it wise to take deliberate steps for subdividing, and 
frugally dispersing, these vast reservoirs of wealth, which, if 
they go on accumulating till they burst, are about as destruc- 
tive as great reservoirs of water itself. A moderate man with 
only moderate powers, would, one would think, say to himself :— 
‘This great fortune, if it were divided into a hundred smaller 
fortunes, would not threaten much evil to the human race, 
and might be productive of very great good. The danger only 
results from its all being under the disposal of one not very 
wise or sagacious human being. If I could but find out ninety- 
nine other modest and frugal persons whom I could persuade to 
share with me the responsibility of dispensing,—it might even 
be, of dispersing,—all this wealth, this fortune of mine, even if 
it did no great good, as it might do, would certainly do no great 
harm. Let the huge reservoir feed a hundred separate streams, 
each of them guided by moderate capacity and good sense, and 
the irrigating process would at the very worst involve no serious 
disaster. But if I keep it all in my own hands and make 
a mistake, the mistake will be a big one, and may well 
cause fatal catastrophes.’ No one, however, seems to think 
of this mode of reducing the danger of huge fortunes under 
a single person’s control. And, indeed, a healthy though 
rather artificial distaste for receiving gifts of this kind, 
has grown up in most civilised societies, which would render 
it very difficult to find the right recipients for such bounty. 
The recipients who could use the money rightly would, as 
things actually stand, for the most part refuse it, and those 
who would accept it, would be very apt to use it wrongly. Still, 
that is not the reason why such a mode of reducing the 
danger is never attempted. It is never attempted, not 
because it could not be successfully carried out, but 
because nobody ever wishes to divest himself of respon- 
sibilities of this kind that are too great for him. Like 


the one wealthy man to whom a divine appeal was 
|once made to divest himself of his riches, the majority 
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of men to whom such a thought occurs, sorrowfully reject it 
simply because they have great possessions. They would 
think of such a proposal as if it involved a proposal to sub- 
divide and disperse their own personality. And yet very often 
the fortune is much too great for the personality, and over- 
whelms it as a landslip overwhelms the village at its base. 
Many a man has become so completely merged in his property 
that he himself is little more than the label by which his 
property is described. Among the very rich, it appears to be 
more common for a man to be characterised, or, so to say, 
ear-marked, by his property, than it is for the property 
to be a mere instrument or tool which is taken account 
of only because it becomes the vehicle for the personal 
expression of its owner’s mind and character. Nothing, 
imdeed, is more singular than the power which many very 
inferior men possess of amassing a great deal more than they 
have the power to use. Nay, the power to amass it often arises 
in great measure from the want of power to use it when 
amassed, for the man who could discern clearly and appre- 
ciate keenly the uses to which a large fortune could be put, 
would be unlikely to persevere steadily in the resolve to post- 
pone the application of it to those uses, until a sufficient sum 
for a large scale of action had been acquired. The accumu- 
lating instinct is often supposed to be the offspring of the 
desire to spend largely and generously. That may sometimes 
be the case; but even where it is, the habit of accumulating 
grows so much by what it feeds on, that it often extinguishes 
the desire which first generated it. And still oftener there is 
no connection but that of hostility between the two desires, 
the accumulating instinct arising independently, and re- 
garding with a certain jealous dread the faintest stirrings of 
the desire to spend that which had been so painfully and slowly 
put together. 


It is so notoriously the general fate of accumulators, to 
leave to others, and those others by no means fit persons, the 
spending of a great inheritance, that we often wonder at 
the folly of great investors in not making it a rule from the 
first to direct for themselves, and year by year, the expendi- 
ture of a fair proportion,—say, at least a quarter,—of 
what they save, that they may not fall into this ruinous habit 
of rolling up, for the sake of rolling up, what can only be of 
the highest use to themselves if it is, sooner or later, wisely 
expended. Of course we do not deny that in some cases truly 
wise investment may itself be the wisest use that can be made 
of savings, especially in a new country where remunerative 
enterprises which will develop the industry and the social 
life and the inventive intelligence of a great people, may be 
the most hopeful of all the modes of using large resources. 
But it is quite a mistake to suppose that what are called 
remunerative uses of capital, are the only uses which 
really benefit a people. They enable the labouring class to 
multiply its own numbers, as no expenditure which is not 
reproductive can do. But in old countries, and toa great extent 
even in newones, the higher qualities of a people depend far more 
on the mental and moral conditions under which the population 
multiplies, than on the mere rapidity of the multiplication 
itself. Nothing is more important than that those who 
supply the capital for industrial enterprise, should have 
the keenest possible sense of the conditions under which 
that enterprise can be so developed as to make the in- 
dustry which is thus'stimulated and rewarded, a thought- 
ful and to some extent a contented industry, instead of 
the greedy and surly kind of industry which has so often 
mischievously perverted the aims and ideals of an energetic 
race. Now, that this may be so, the first of all conditions 
is that capitalists shall train themselves to spend wisely, as 
well as to invest sagaciously; that they shall make it one of 
their first objects so to increase their wealth, if they do 
increase it, as to make each generation of labourers keener and 
more clear-sighted, and morally wiser and soberer than the 
last. That cannot be done without a good deal of thoughtful 
expenditure that is nof remunerative, but that finally disposes 
of some at least of its own savings. It should be a part of 
the ideal of every great capitalist to cultivate either the 
intelligence, or the fine taste, or the innocent amusements, 
or the spiritual life of the world in which he lives, 
partly that he may not plunge deep into the absorbing 
and degrading passion of accumulation, chiefly because 
these are good ends in themselves, and because the habit 
of amassing wealth without a wise and judicious expendi- 











ture of a fair proportion of it, almost always results ; 
the multiplying of a hungry and ignoble population who, " 
the effort to live, lose sight of the causes of living, y, Z 
is fit to accumulate wisely who does not train himsel 
wise expenditure also. The two should go Pipe m 
not say pari passu, for that should depend to = | 
extent on the place and time, and the resources ‘ g 
Nature at that place and time, but at least in 4 fied 
proportion to each other. Great fortunes have too often 
been as serious evils to the world as great accumulations 
explosives, for money really is a sort of moral dynamite if i 
is dispersed or dissipated by selfish, ignorant, and idle agents 
And oneof the main results of blind and greedy accumulation 
is very apt to be selfish, ignorant, and idle dissipation. The at 
of wise and generous spending should always be regarded, f 
closely bound up with the art of wise accumulation. It js the 
separation of the two, the sometimes internecine hostility of the 
twoarts, that has lent whatever truth there is in it tothe assump. 
tion that money is the root of all evil. Those who accumulate 
without knowing how to spend, are naturally and frequently 
the fathers of those who dissipate without knowing how to save, 


THE PLAGUE OF VOLES IN SCOTLAND, 
HE inquiries of the Committee appointed by the Chambe 
of Agriculture to report on the plague of field-mig 
which has for the past two years been devastating the hill. 
farms in the South of Scotland, will probably be an interesting 
contribution to our knowledge of a question which has often 
puzzled the world. The “genesis” of a pest is one of the 
most curious problems in Nature, connected as it nearly 
always is with a sudden and overwhelming increase of som 
particular form of animal life, which at once becomes by its 
mere omnipresence and appetite a plague and a calamity, For. 
tunately, an almost inseparable condition of the pest prope 
is that its disappearance is usually as sudden as its impact, 
Generally speaking, the mice and locusts, flies and frog, 
palmer-worm and canker-worm, as the case may be, disappear 
as if by the waving of some magician’s rod. No doubt th 
explanation, when found, will be simple, for Nature works 
by plain and simple means; but even when found, the cans 
may well be one which it is impossible either to foresee 
or to remedy. There can be no doubt as to the reality 
of the plague under which the farmers of the Border Counties 
are suffering. The swarming hosts of mice have overrun the 
northern boundary of Dumfriesshire, the North-West of Ror. 
burgh, the South of Selkirk, Peebles, and Lanark, and por. 
tions of Kirkcudbrightshire. In Roxburgh and Dunfris 
alone, the plague is estimated to extend over an area of from 
eighty to ninety thousand acres. In Teviotdale, nearly forty 
thousand acres are overrun, and a farmer describes them as 
“swarming in millions.” They march on like a destroying 
army, leaving nothing but bare ground behind. The bog aul 
rough pasture which covers nearly half of most of the Border 
sheep-farms, is first attacked, that part of the grass being 
eaten which lies between the roots and the surface of the 
ground; for the mice are somewhat particular, and prefer 
their grass, as epicures do asparagus, to be bleached, and not 
green. As the grass becomes exhausted, they spread into the 
bare “lea” lands, and even to the heather, of which they 
bark the stems and bite off the shoots. The rough pastures 
so destroyed, form the winter food of the flocks on ther 
Lowland farms. The rough tufts and tussocks are always 
accessible for the sheep to nibble, even when the ground 
is covered with snow; and the hardy creatures, like the 
deer further north, only require artificial food in th 
severest weather. But in the past winter thousands of sheep 
had to be sent elsewhere. “I saw droves of them goilg 
away,” writes one visitor, “and tons of Dutch hay being driven 
up to feed those that remain. The mice have eaten up evély 
green thing.” “It is impossible for any one to believe the 
ground is so sore destroyed, unless they see it,” writes another. 
“They have missed nothing. Everything is cropped to the 
earth. The future is a terrible looking to.” “Think of the 
extent of the country ravaged, and see the millions of holes 
which the voles shelter, and one cannot imagine how humal 
power, at any rate, can now do any good,” writes yet anothet 
sufferer. “I see in the papers that one man killed thirty-tw 
thousand on one farm.” 
The little creature which is the cause of the devastation 
though generally called the “short-tailed field-mouse,” 
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properly speaking, neither a mouse nor a shrew, but a vole, 
like the water-rat. Like the water-rat also, it has a blunt, 
rounded muzzle, short ears almost hidden in the fur of its 
head, and little beady eyes; in all points, except in colour, it 
resembles the lemmings, whose wonderful migrations form the 
subject of so much legend in Northern Europe. Unlike the 
mice, which seem omnivorous, or the shrews, which live on 
insects, these field-voles are strictly vegetable feeders; and 
so long as other conditions favour their existence, there is 
no reason why the plague should not spread in an ever- 
widening circle over the great expanse of moorlands on the 
Border. The Scotch farmers may, however, derive some 
comfort from the reflection that for the last four centuries 
similar plagues of voles have been recorded as taking place in 
different parts of the country, while in no case have they, 
like the rabbits in Australia, remained “to mar the land” for 
ever. That excellent field-naturalist, Mr. J. E. Harting, the 
librarian of the Linnean Society, who has been named secre- 
tary to the committee of inquiry appointed by the Board of 
Agriculture, quotes in his essays on “Sport and Natural 
History” a notice written in 1600 by Childrey, in his 
“Britannia Baconica,” of an extraordinary swarm of field- 
mice which appeared in 1580 in the Hundred of Denge, in 
Essex, and ate up all the roots of the grass. “A great num- 
ber of owles,” he says, “of strange and various colours 
assembled, and devoured them all; and after they had made 
an end of their prey, they took flight again whence they came.” 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, similar plagues 
were recorded in the Hastern Counties. In 1814, in the New 
Forest and the Forest of Dean, immense destruction was 
caused not only to grass, but trees and young plantations, 
by mice, probably the long-tailed field-mice as well as the 
voles; and in 1836, the Forest of Dean was again attacked. 
But the part of Scotland now infested by the voles has had 
such recent and disastrous experience of the plague, that there 
seems ground for supposing that the conditions there may 
perhaps be such as to invite the voles to take up a permanent 
residence in the district; though even there the suddenness 
of their appearance and disappearance has still the character 
of a true “ pest,” rather than of an abiding source of mischief. 
In the winter of 1875, they appeared in Eskdale and Ettrick, 
and disappeared as suddenly as they came. But in this case, 
a heavy fall of sleet and snow, followed by a frost which 
sealed up the surface for weeks, was probably the natural 
means of their destruction. The present plague appeared in 
the winter of 1890-91. The preceding summer had pro- 
duced an unusually abundant and high crop of grass, 
which completely covered the voles when nesting from 
their natural enemies, the owls, hawks, and crows; and 
owing to the complete immunity which the bounteous 
cover then conferred on this small prolific species, it has since 
maintained its increased numbers in spite of natural checks. 
The farmers unanimously demand that the winged “ vermin ” 
shall no longer be killed on the hills; and owls and sparrow- 
hawks are now increasing. But as there are no woods or 
plantations near for them to roost in, they do not assemble in 
such numbers as might be expected from the accumulation of 
food-supply afforded by the voles. 


The causes and incidents associated with a similar plague 
on a far greater scale are well shown in an interesting chapter 
in Mr. Hudson’s recent work, ‘“ The Naturalist in La Plata.” 
As in Scotland, a fine summer produced an unusual crop of 
grass which concealed the mice at the breeding-season ; and 
the creatures became so numerous, and were so easily caught, 
that many animals, both wild and domestic, lived wholly on 
mice, and almost changed their natural way of life. The dogs 
caught and ate them all day. The fowls, from constantly 
pursuing and killing them, “became quite rapacious in 
their manner;” whilst the sulphur tyrant-birds and Guira 
cuckoos preyed on nothing else. The domestic cats left 
the houses, and assumed the air of wild animals, “slinking 
from the sight of man, with a shy secrecy in their 
motions, an apparent affectation of fear quite ludicrous to 
see.” The armadillos learnt to catch mice. A tame one 
would hunt for their nests like a pointer, until he discovered 
the exact spot where the mice lurked, when he would stop, 
and creep cautiously to it, and then spring suddenly forwards, 
throwing his body like a trap over the nest of mice concealed 
in the grass. One story of Mr. Hudson’s gives a good example 


of the difference in brain-power between animals of the same 


species. His children had made the discovery that some 
excitement and fun was to be had by placing a long hollow 
stalk of the giant thistle with a mouse in it before a cat, and 
watching her movements. The cat would dash alternately at 
either end of the stalk, the mouse, of course, rushing to the 
other. All the cats acted thus except one. This, instead of 
becoming excited like the rest, deliberately bit a long piece 
out of the stalk with its teeth, then another strip, and so on 
progressively until the entire stick had been opened up to 
within a few inches of the end, when the mouse came out and 
was caught. But perhaps the strangest change induced by 
the plague of mice was in the habits of the owls. Enormous 
numbers of these birds assembled, both short-eared owls and 
the small prairie-owl ; and forty or fifty of the former might 
be seen wheeling round the house at onetime. The extremely 
prosperous times on which the owls had fallen made them 
forget all natural precautions; and they actually nested and 
brought up their young in the middle of winter ! 

The cause of the disappearance of the plague in La Plata 
was a very dry winter, which destroyed the grass and reduced 
the surface of the pampas to dust. Cover and food thus dis- 
appeared, and the mice were destroyed,—but by a process 
which also caused the deaths of millions of sheep and cattle. 
Had the winter been less severe, so as to reduce the quantity 
of grass without destroying it, the trained army of persecutors 
which had assembled, and increased as the mice increased, 
would probably have brought their numbers to the normal 
level, without the interference of a natural calamity. There 
is evidence that the same process has begun in Scotland; and 
the drought of the present spring, aided by the hawks and 
owls which are now encouraged instead of being shot, may, if 
followed by a severe winter, end the plague, before the Com- 
mittee have risen from their deliberations. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


MADAGASCAR. 
(To tax Eprror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—The Government of this country refuse to recognise 
the Anglo-French Convention, whereby France and England 
exchanged Zanzibar and Madagascar. The refusal of the 
Malagasy to recognise the barter cannot be surprising when 
it is remembered that they were not consulted, and up to that 
time had been treated by England as an independent nation. 
There has been a serious misunderstanding of the position of 
Malagasy politics, and the most honourable course will be for 
France, England, and Germany to submit the matter to arbi- 
tration. Indeed, this is the only honourable course. America 
refused to recognise French pretensions over this island, and 
so, apart from the righteous objections of Madagascar to 
being bartered, it is not right that England and Germany 
should encourage France in pretensions America will not 
admit. The administrative ability of the Government of this 
country is undeniable, and so far advanced is their civilisa- 
tion, that they appreciate the value of moral pressure. Moral 
pressure upon England is under contemplation, and it will 
take the political and civilised shape of annulling the Anglo- 
Malagasy Treaty, if England insists that France assumes the 
judiciary control and consular representation of British sub- 
jects in this island. The annulling of the treaty would 
deprive British subjects of all “rights and immunities ” in 
this country, and leave France, should she ever establish the 
protectorate she claims, free to deal with British enterprise 
as she doesin her Colonies. It would also permit the Govern- 
ment of Madagascar to raise the Customs dues on British 
goods. This course, I learn from high native sources, is the 
one they intend to immediately pursue, should England insist 
on France assuming the control and representation of British 
subjects in the island. Arbitration on the validity of French 
claims should be resorted to, especially as against an increase 
of Customs dues there could not be any appeal to France, as 
she does not make any claim to interfere with the levying of 
the revenues of the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Antananarivo, April 30th. A BritisH RESIDENT. 

[We have reason to know that this letter expresses with 
precision the policy of the Malagasy Government. We fear, 
however, it must act by itself, England being fettered by 
semi-formal agreements made by Lord Granville.—Ep. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPEcTaATOR.”’ | 
Sr1r,—I have read with interest a portion of your article on 
“‘Disestablishment ” (quoted in a Glasgow newspaper), in 
which it is proposed to make use of the Referendum as a 
means of ascertaining the opinions of the electorate on a given 
subject. May I suggest another method of finding out the 
same, without disturbing the present machinery of voting? 
My idea is that at a General Election, when it is desired to 
ascertain the opinion of the electors on a subject distinct from 
that on which the Election turns, the polling-booths should be 
supplied with two pencils, a red and a blue, instead of the 
ordinary black-lead pencil. By using the one or the other as 
agreed upon, the voter while voting for the candidate he wishes, 
could also record his vote for or against any particular 
subject. 

The coming Election turns on Home-rule, but it is desired 
to know whether the people of Scotland wish the Church 
to be disestablished or not. The elector, therefore, when 
recording his vote, marks his cross in red if in favour of 
Disestablishment, or in blue if against.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. K. Brown. 

Bellevue Bank, Helensburgh, N.B., May 31st. 








POETRY. 





THE AGNOSTIC’S QUESTION: “IS LIFE WORTH 
LIVING?” 
LIFE is a thing worth living to the brave 
Who fear not Fortune’s spite; in Truth who trust, 
Whose spirit, not thralled by pride or earthward lust, 
Stands up while mortal tumults round them rave, 
Like Teneriffe above the ocean wave ; 
Who, mailed in Duty, with divine disgust 
Recoil from frivolous joys and aims unjust, 
Nor miss rewards which Reason scorns to crave. 
Life is worth living to those souls of light 
Who live for others, and by gift bestow 
On them the jubilant beams their own by right; 
Who, knowing Life’s defects, more inly know 
This Life is not the Temple but the Gate 
Where men secure of entrance watch and wait. 


AUBREY DE VERE. 
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SCULPTURE. 
Tue English sculptor pursues a mournful and harassing 
trade, and must be endowed with a rare stoutness or levity of 
heart. It is his, at the bidding of private or public compunc- 
tion, to reverse the decent offices of the undertaker, to sum- 
mon back on a reckless and monstrous scale the buried features 
of the great and good, and to fit them with inordinate coats 
and trousers. The great and good, while they lived, avoided 
him like the plague; few men have ever been known of so 
swelling a mind as to have a colossal likeness cut in their life- 
time; none that survived the outrage long. In an over- 
weening, a fond or impatient moment, perhaps, they 
allowed a bust to be executed; this could afterwards be 
hid in a cupboard, or dissembled as a hatstand, or given 
to a reformatory. The memorial statue is a sin of 
committee; of that horrible temerity of men who singly 
would have turned cowards at the thought, but who, mar- 
shalled round a table to dispose somehow of a subscription, 
are seized upon by the instincts of sport to check any stirrings 
of invention on the part of the sculptor by gay amendments 
to his scheme, till he, as well as they, forgets the awful nature 
of the project so irresponsibly fathered. Thus does the modest 
statesman come to flaunt it in the cold, lugubrious parody of 
a gigantic sugarloaf; or the shy philanthropist bulges to the 
astonished winds in bloated brass. Consider what the sculptor 
is asked to do. He has never, perhaps, seen his subject in 
life, and is poorly provided with a cast of his features in death, 


and a photograph or two. From these he makes his sketch, | 


and submits it to the criticism of the committee; and one will 
think the nose very well, but the chin wanting in repose, another 
pronounce the forehead exalted, but mis3 a wistful’ something 








about the cheek, till over all passes the obliterated character, 
the strenuous pleasantness, of the retouched photograph. 
And then the body! A model must be procured as nearly as 
possible of the subject’s build, but all individual character 
must be suppressed and smoothed out of him, since his really 
vital characters are not those of the dead; he must be 
“generalised,” “idealised,” forsooth, which means in this 
connection omitting all the life of modern dress and retaining 
only its vulgarity. For the same thing happens usually in 
the treatment of the dress as in the treatment of the face.. 
The face is a compromise that halts between the man he was, 
and his friends’ conception of the angel he is; whereas the 
ideal in this matter for the sculptor is to seize on the indi- 
vidual facets and furrows that Nature and Time have engraved 
on the flesh, and catch the signature of life, whether noble or 
grotesque. So with clothes. To timidly make-believe that a 
frock-coat is a toga, or to apologise for its form by 
“generalising” it into a flabby evasion, is a hopelessly 
wrong treatment; the right is to watch for the lines 
and planes that reveal bodily structure and habit, to give- 
the coat as half a vesture that conceals, half a gesture 
that follows the bodily action of the moment. Sculp- 
ture of this kind needs study from the life, and waits 
for the artist with the daring and the tact to invent its 
formula. Not marble or bronze, perhaps, would be the 
material; painted wood, or terra-cotta, or alabaster, more 
likely. Donatello’s Niccolo da Uzanno shows what can be done 
in busts; and if Donatello were working to-day, it is not boots 
and trousers that would baulk him. A memorial emblem in 
trousers is out of place, a living figure is not ; and the tempta- 
tion should be resolutely refused by our sculptors to mix these 
incompatibles. 

But if the evasion of the essential notes of life makes dull 
and tedious work, and still more the attempt to give life 
under impossible conditions, there is something more actively 
irritating in the sculpture that attempts realism in the wrong 
place, that spends itself on small effects of texture that the 
material of the art naturally rejects. The tact and sensibility 
and invention of a sculptor are thus tested in nothing better 
than in the treatment of hair, for its superficial intricacies can 
never be rendered in marble or bronze so as to be really like. 
These superficial facts, however, are all that the inartistic 
sculptor, the sculptor who does not feel the control and check 
of his material, attends to; he worries his marble into an 
ineffective account of trifles, when he should have spent his 
study on the larger facts of mass and direction and move- 
ment, and his invention in producing the kind of image of hair 
that marble or bronze consents to furnish. Sculpture, like 
painting, ought to be a translation, not a copy ; to be and not 
to be is the paradoxical essence of the artistic image. There- 
fore are those timid semi-realistic whiskers distressing, and 
therefore are those moustaches a fault that is contrived by 
dipping a real moustache in plaster, and imitating that. The 
hairs are thickened, and cease to be hair, so that they have 
not even the poor excuse of realism. 

Of the work at the Academy this year that rises out of the 
dead level, Mr. Gilbert’s bust of Baron Huddleston bas 
already been singled out for praise. The artist’s tact has 
triumphed over all the difficulties of his task. The portrait is 
posthumous; but the face is given in a grave, set moment of 
thought, which the death-mask might nearly reproduce, and 
the Judge’s wig and robes are taken advantage of to complete 
a very noble design. Mr. Gilbert’s other bust, that of Sir 
George Birdwood, looking away from a little Indian god in 
his hands, is also an expressive work. Mr. George Frampton’s 
Children of the Wolf is strong, picturesque, and energetic. 
The little dangling arboreal forms of small children are well 
rendered, and the new foster-father completes a composition 
that is not a bad sequel to the old one with the gaunt she- 
wolf. Of animal-sculpture, there are several good examples 
besides Mr. Swan’s; Mr. John Furse’s cat, for instance, which 
admirably suggests the action of the beast, and at the same 
time has a touch of decorative convention in the frill-like 
treatment of the fur on the throat. Mr. Christie and Mr.. 
McGill deserve mention in the same connection, and the 
latter shows a relief of Hero and Leander of considerable 
merit. 

The monumental sculptor has an obvious restraint imposed 
upon him as compared with the free sculptor, who has only 





his own design to consider,—the restraint of architecture ; and 
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it is the weakness of some of our best sculptors that they 
appear to have very little architectural sense or training. It 
is really, however, the old defect of design in a special and 
more tangible form. So many men are able to produce a 
figure of a certain picturesqueness and lifelikeness, but are 
caught out when they come to a pedestal; and the fact that 
they are so caught out is only a plainer betrayal of the quality 
we miss in the figure itself. Mr. Onslow Ford’s Shelley monu- 
ment has many fine qualities ; the figures are graceful, pictu- 
yesque from changing points of view, and modelled witha good 
deal of tenderness. But about the whole composition there isa 
want of compelling unity; one looks at the recumbent figure 
and the seated Muse and the winged lions separately,—at each 
of them with interest, but still singly; they do not seem 
necessary to one another, to spring from the same mood; 
they have an air of collection, of having been added one by 
one. How different, to take one particular, is the designing 
mood to which the severe lions belong, to that from which 
the straggling tree springs. It is difficult, in expressing 
a lack of this kind, to avoid over-insistance; but there is 
an absence of the supreme composing power in those living 
forms of the design and their relation to one another, 
that comes out more crudely and obviously in the poor 
architecture of the base: its ungainly mouldings, the awkward 
swelling of it to make a seat for the Muse, and the mean 
effect of the pinned-up scroll for the inscription. A deeper 
study of architecture, with its demands on the designer and 
its inspiration for him, ought to do much to improve sculpture 
like this, where the artist has already at his fingers’ ends a 
skill in modelling after Nature. The hope, indeed, for the 
future of the art, is that sculptors should descend a little 
from the emptier heights, and become the designers of grave- 
stones, of chimney-pieces, of doorways, of panels and friezes, 
in subordination to architecture. To what a mean degrada- 
tion our common funeral monuments have come, and how 
salutary a school for the sculptor would be the placing of 
inscriptions, and the designing of the modest enrichments a 
tombstone admits of! Mr. Bates is on the right track, 
but it is impossible to praise his chimney-piece panel of this 
year. It is incoherent and ill-adapted in arrangement and 
balance to the space it has to fill. His tombstone is better- 
conceived. Mr. Pegram’s work for the Imperial Institute, 
again, is of the sort one would like to see sculptors more 
generally engaged upon, and shows in its massive treatment 
an allowance for the effect of sculpture seen at some distance. 
Mr. Gilbert’s Jubilee chain for the Corporation of Preston is 
another welcome example of decorative work in a craft that 
has long been given up to degradation. The spring and life 
of the whole is excellent, and the delicate treatment of the 
tags charming. It is a pity that the damascening and lettering 
are of poorer quality, and the reds and blues of the jewel- 
work cheap. Finally, there is some medallion work that 
shows intelligence; in particular, Mr. Page’s design for the 


lid of a casket. D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


—————— 
KEATS.* 

Ir not the greatest among English poets, nor in the first 
rank of those of all times and nations, Keats nevertheless 
possesses as large a share of true poetical inspiration as was 
ever bestowed upon one man. The sole failing of his poetry, 
which debars it from taking a higher place, is its want of 
thought, of interest in the human heart. Of “ criticism of 
life,” there is in his works a conspicuous lack; but in love of 
beauty, in the power with which he has made of language an 
instrument fit to preserve his meaning, he is unrivalled even 
by the greatest masters of melody. The chief characteristic 
of his poems is their delight in the beauty of Nature, and the 
wealth of language in which it is embodied. Woods and leafy 
coverts, clear streams and sunny meadows, are his favourite 
topics; and he describes fair landscapes and quiet nooks in 
constant succession throughout his poems. His pictures, 
rather than descriptions, of flowers are alone enough to im- 
mortalise his name. Who can now describe sweet-peas half 
as well as in his lines P— 


“ Here are sweet-peas, on tip-toe for a flight : 
With wings of gentle flush o’er delicate white, 





* The Poetical Works of John Keats. Reprinted from the Original Editions, | 
with Notes. By Francis T, Palgrave. “Golden Treasury Series.’’ 
Macmillan and Co. 


London : | 


And taper fingers catching at all things, 
To bird them all about with tiny rings.” 

We may pick out at random on every page phrases which 
show his intense enjoyment of Nature and perception of her 
beauties, and which deserve to live for ever for their perfec- 
tion. Yet the pictures never become monotonous; he has a 
wealth of language which gives him variety and freshness to 
be compared with Nature’s alone. But this very abundance 
of detail detracts something from his poems as complete wholes. 
It seems sometimes as though the story he undertakes to 
tell, were but an excuse for wandering among beautiful 
scenery and showering down on us one picture after another. 
The illustrations and detail destroy the effect of the whole; 
the gorgeous colouring obscures the form. 


The interpretation of Nature given by Keats is very 
different from that of Wordsworth. Never does he impress 
on us that— 

“To her fair works did Nature link 
The human soul that through him ran.” 
The bond that links him with Nature is physical ; it is his deep 
delight in colour and scent, and the “ pleasant smotherings ” 
when— 
“ Fair dewy roses brush against our faces.” 
The difference between their views of Nature is sharply ex- 
pressed in the following lines. Wordsworth, in his poem 
entitled “ Lines written above Tintern Abbey,” speaks of 
“the still, sad music of humanity” making itself heard, and 
of— 
‘“‘A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air.” 


Keats, on the other hand, exclaims :— 


“O Maker of sweet poets, dear delight 

Of this fair world, and all its gentle livers; 

Spangler of clouds, halo of crystal rivers, 

Mingler with leaves, and dew, and tumbling streams, 

Closer of lovely eyes to lovely dreams, 

Lover of loneliness, and wandering, 

Of upeast eye, and tender pondering! 

Thee must I praise above all other glories 

That smile us on to tell delightful stories. 

For what has made the sage or poet write 

But the fair paradise of Nature’s light ? ” 
Both the thought and the language of Wordsworth in the 
passage quoted are far grander and more elevated than 
those of Keats; but the superior melody and sweetness, not 
to say lusciousness, of Keats’s verse is obvious. 


If Keats had lived, and continued to make progress in his 
art as he had learnt to do before his death, most of the poems 
now remaining to us we should have judged as the first im- 
mature productions of a wonderful genius, and there would 
have been no need of the criticism on them, that they lack 
form. A longer life would undoubtedly have taught him to 
restrain his fancy, and subordinate it to a well-defined purpose 
in his poems. His later fragment, “Hyperion,” seems to 
show that he was arriving at this conclusion before his death. 
Though the language is as rich and as beautiful as that of 
“ Endymion,” and is even superior in dignity and force, it has 
no such exuberant play of fancy and superfluity of illustra. 
tion ; the story moves with a steady and even progression ; and 
the consequence is that, unfinished though it be, it gives us a 
sense of ripeness and perfection that is lacking in almost all the 
completed work. Atthe same time, we must not forget that the 
superabundance of wealth and confusion of his poetry are the 
direct outcome of his own nature, and as such are more fresh 
and living than any severity of form imposed from without. 
When Keats began to write, to transcribe Nature was the 
only law he recognised. We learn from himself the value he 
attached to freedom in poetry, and his hatred of the formalism 
of the eighteenth century. 

** But ye were dead 
To things ye knew not of,—were closely wed 
To musty laws lined out with wretched rule 
And compass vile: so that ye taught a school 
Of dolts to smooth, inlay, and clip, and fit, 
Till, like the certain rods of Jacob’s wit, 
Their verses tallied. Easy was the task : 
A thousand handicraftsmen wore the mask 
Of Poesy,” 
he says, addressing the poets and poetasters of a former 
generation. 
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Of human interest there is in his poems very little. His 
heroes and heroines are often taken from Greek tradition and 
myth; but it is the Hellenic spirit of joyous beauty-worship 
that attracts him, and not the personality of Endymion and 
Lamia at all. The only emotion he depicts with any strength, 
is a dreamy, half-unreal passion, which inspires his “ brain- 
sick shepherd-prince,’” Endymion, and the lovers in “The 
Eve of St. Agnes,” “ Isabella,’ and “ Lamia.” Nor is this a very 
exalted feeling ; it is still the material side of love with which 
he is concerned; and though there is much beauty in his 
portrayal, the moral tone is relaxed. 

Yet this, again, is a criticism which might have been 
inapplicable to him if his life had been prolonged. There are 
many indications in his poems which show that he did not 
rest content with beautiful word-pictures ; that his ambition 
was to represent human life and passion in deeper and truer 
fashion ; and if his experience had been prolonged, we might 
have had a poet who would have touched one or two sides of 
life with as keen and true a power as Shelley himself. 

His later poems are an earnest of what he might have 
become. In them he has subdued the luxuriance of his 
fancy to follow his subject, and he shows that he has 
mastered the secret of construction. “ The Eve of St. Agnes” 
isa rich piece of painting, and a skilfully told story. Indeed, 
the beauty of the tale is entirely due to the skilful use of con- 
trast, and to the exquisite wording. The chill silence and 
nipping cold of the opening ushers in the passion of the 
lover and the gorgeous feast in the lady’s room,— 

“ Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd ; 

With jellies smoother than the creamy curd, 

And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon ; 

Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 

From Fez; and spicéd dainties, every one, 

From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon.” 
The trembling, anxious age of the beadsman and nurse 
contrasts with the adventurous Porphyro, and Madeline’s 
absorption in dreams and visions of love; and the noise of 
revelry and sounds of music echoing through the poem from 
the distant banquet, throws into relief the silence and solitude 
of the lady’s room, where the cold moonlight streams through 
the window on the “ blanchéd linen, smooth and lavender’d,” 
of her couch. This poem might be taken as an example of 
what mere construction and style can do. Strip it of its 
beautiful imagery and wording, tell the tale of the lovers 
without the accessories, and little, if any, interest will remain. 
As it stands, it is a perfectly told story; and more, it is a 
richly coloured poem, a very treasure-house of imagination 
and expression. 

But Keats’s very finest work lies undoubtedly in the Odes, 
where the perfect setting presents in its best form the deep 
poetic feeling and fine thought of the theme. His more usual 
mood is exuberant, almost child-like delight in beauty; his verse 
has the freshness and life of a spring morning; but he attains 
his greatest heights when this is replaced by a graver temper. 
The calm fruition of “ Autumn,” the wistful resignation of the 
“Ode to a Grecian Urn,” or the mood, “ being too happy in 
thine happiness,” whilst listening to the nightingale, shows 
his genius to the fullest extent; for here at last is the 
note of human feeling, together with all his usual felicity of 
language. 

Probably Keats will never become a popular poet, for his 
quaint mannerisms will always repel the indifferent, and 
his style is too rich and intricate, too poetical, one might say, 
for any save those who are in some degree poets themselves. 
But on reading his ‘‘Ode to a Nightingale,” if never before, 
we realise how fully he has accomplished his poetic mission of 
seizing the essence of beauty, and giving expression to the 
crowd of vague yet strong emotions which weall know at some 
moment in our lives. The words he addressed to the nightin- 
gale express the spirit of his own poetry, and in them we may 
fitly take leave of him :— 

“Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown : 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn ; 
The same that oft-times hath 


Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.” 








TWO ATTRACTIVE CHILDREN’S BOOKS.* 
Boru these little books are lively, imaginative, and, let us 
add, perhaps a shade too edifying; for children are very apt to 
turn the cold-shoulder to books which are intended to make 
them good, rather than in the first instance to entertain them. 
Stories “with a purpose” probably offend children more than, 
they do men and women, for children are very suspicious of 
the powder concealed in the jam. This objection applies rather 
more to Miss Milman’s tale than it does to Mrs. Molesworth’s 
fairy-stories. It is true that Mrs. Molesworth does secrete a 
lesson in all these imaginative and delicately conceived fairy. 
stories, but she secretes it with much art. One of them teacheg 
sisters to think more of each other than of self. Another teaches 
the high-born not to be discontented, and to endure the hard.. 
ships of life with cheerfulness and courage, and so of the other 
fairy-tales. But the moral is not too prominent, and above 
all it is embodied in a genuine fairy-story, without any 
of that tendency to allegory, or that detestable scientific 
tendency to explain away the marvel, which spoils half the 
fairy-stories of our own day. Miss Milman does not attempt 
marvels at all. She has a very true sympathy with children, 
and a very happy insight into the spiritual side of children; 
but in Uncle Bill’s Children there is not so much ease and 
élan and humorous insight into the better elements of childish 
intractability as there was in Boy and The Little Ladies, to 
say nothing of Those Children. Miss Milman’s hero on this 
occasion is a very nice little boy, but he is distinctly a Sunday 
boy, and on the whole we prefer week-day boys, with a due- 
proportion of the Sunday in them (certainly not more than a 
seventh, if so much), for then we are assured that they are, as 
Mr. Gladstone says, “our own flesh and blood.” Miss Milman. 
in this story, charming as it is, certainly flutters too much 
“on the skirts of edification.” 

Mrs. Molesworth’s fairy-stories are real fairy-stories and new 
fairy-stories, and nothing is more difficult than to write good 
fairy-stories that do not borrow from the old immemorial fairy- 
stories, for the latter are so good that they too often dominate 
the imagination of those who sit down to write new ones. But, 
Mrs. Molesworth has escaped this danger. Her Enchanted 
Garden would, we think, be better still if, in some of the stories 
at least, there had been no moral at all, but mere stimulus for 
the child’s imagination. Children should be allowed a little free 
scope for their love of marvel, without always finding a good 
lesson at the bottom; but we quite admit that Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s fairy-stories are not at all preachy, and that they are 
delightful in themselves without any regard to the moral. The 
mystery of the enchanted garden, and the secret door in the 
wall which the children can only sometimes find, is a very 
charming mystery, and nothing could be more interesting 
than the tapping from within which replies to the children’s 
tapping from outside. Then the forest and the dwarfs and the 
three wishes are full of happy mystery, though the third 
wish, which is to give effect. to the other two wishes, is a 
little too conspicuously moral for our taste. Even Words- 
worth could not make more of his “moral being” than 
Mrs. Molesworth makes of the moral being of her two heroines 
in this tale. Still, if the “ moral being” is to be written up, 
it is perhaps better that it should be written up plainly and 
in large letters, as it is in this story; for a moral put quite im 
the front of the battle pleases children better than one which 
is only half-concealed. “The Summer Princess” is more of 
a mere fairy-tale, though there the sin of discontent is 
punished, instead of the virtue of sisterly affection glorified. 
But somehow there seems less of ostentation in punishing 
discontent, than in rewarding sisterly affection. Children 
sympathise heartily with both processes, but they do 
not feel so distinctly that they are being edified, if they 
are only made to sympathise with the penalties on dis- 
content, as they do if they are led to ask themselves 
of how much brotherly or sisterly affection they can truly 
boast. The healthy dread of edification does not apply 
so much to the former lesson as to the latter. ‘“ The- 
Christmas Surprise,” again, pretty as it is, is a little too 
much disposed to luxuriate in deeds of charity. But the 
fourth tale, “The Magic Rose,” though it, too, has a moral, 
is, on the whole, refreshingly free from edification. And the 





* (1.) An Enchanted Garden: Fairy Stories, By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated 
by W. J. Hennessy. London: T. Fisher Unwin.——(2.) Uncle Bill’s Child-en. 
By Helen Milman (Mrs. Caldwell Crofton), Author of “ Boy,’’ “The Little 
— &c, With Illustrations by the Author. London: Griffith, Farran, 
and Co, 
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extremely limite ] information afforded by the elderly mermaid 
as to how the magic rose is to be found, is most satisfactory. 
No less adequate hint could possibly have been dropped by an 
aged necromancer than this excellent person drops to the dis- 
tressed King who is in search of a magic rose for his wife’s 
healing. It does great credit to his court that suggestions 
with so very little “light and leading” in them should have 
Jed to any happy result. On the whole, Mrs. Molesworth’s 
new fairy-stories are the best and most imaginative we have 
yead for many years. But let her beware of edification. 

Miss Helen Milman needs an even more serious warning to 
the same effect. She has hitherto kept delightfully clear of 
anything like “ goodiness.” But Unele Bill’s Children occa- 
sionally passes the border-line from goodness into goodiness. 
Jack sets his uncle quite too good an example, and occasionally 
we felt disposed to pinch the little boy on the sly, for his too 
pre-eminent piety. There is, however, much beauty about 
the tale (as there is also in the very interesting and poetical 
illustrations, though whether these are well drawn or not the 
present reviewer is unable to say, being himself quite 
ignorant on that subject). The last adventure of the young 
people on St. Catherine’s Rock, where the little red-capped 
girl is discerned, by the help of a telescope, sitting upon the 
gun of the Coastguard station, with her brother standing by 
her side, and an artillery soldier in command of the situation, 
is so charmingly told, that we forgive Miss Milman her 
previous excursions across that border-line between goodness 
and goodiness which no writer of children’s stories should 
ever have the temerity to cross. 





OLD SCOTTISH COMMUNION PLATE.* 


Ir is rightly claimed for this superb book that it is without a 
rival in Scottish, and almost without a rival in English, litera- 
ture. In several dioceses on this side of the Tweed, steps 
have, indeed, been taken to make and publish exact inventories 
of allthe Church plate. In the volume before us, this example 
has been followed to the extent that it gives an inventory 
which is believed to be complete of all the silver vessels 
belonging to the Church of Scotland which were dedicated for 
sacramental use prior to 1800, with their inscriptions, and 
where it has been possible, with extracts of Kirk-Session 
Records bearing on them. Here, then, we have an interesting 
book of between six and seven hundred pages, which 
contains a vast amount of antiquarian and ecclesiological 
information well digested, which yet somehow suggests, on 
the one hand, history of “The Snakes in Iceland ” character, 
and on the other, the melancholy plaint of “In holy things 
irreverend thou,” which was addressed to Scotland by Thomas 
Aird, who was not the least of her poets, and one of the most 
attached of her sons. The Rev. Dr. Macgregor, sometime 
Moderator of the Church of Scotland, who supplies this book 
with a vigorous and informing preface, has to admit such 
things as that “among the many blessings which we owe to 
the Reformation, a reverential regard for Church buildings 
and Church vessels was not one. By the shameful misappro- 
priation of the revenues provided for their upkeep, the former, 
many of them gems of architecture, were left to the mercy of 
our Northern elements, and perished for ever; and Scotland, 
once fairly rich in ecclesiastical structures, is probably now, in 
this respect, the poorest of all ancient Christian lands. Through 
the total loss of all sense of their sanctity, the latter were 
either destroyed or sold by the local authorities for such pur- 
poses as the building of dykes and the paving of causeways.” 
The author of this work has also to make the confession that 
“there is not now in the possession of the National Church 
one piece of plate which can be said to date back to the period 
anterior to the Reformation, with possibly the exception of 
the small chalice at Forgue.” Within thirty years of the 
Reformation, the old sacramental vessels had almost entirely 
disappeared, and an Act of Parliament was required to pro- 
vide the parishes of Scotland with the vessels for administering 
the sacraments. These in turn were destined to disappear. 
The blame of these outrages has hitherto been laid at the 
door of the Covenanters. But Mr. Burns is able to show that 
after the struggle between Episcopacy and Presbyterianism 
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came to an end in 1690, a good deal of the Communion plate 
remained in the hands of the Episcopalian clergy. But also, 
owing to its being a common custom for the patron or principal 
landholder of a parish to be the custodian of the plate, “quite a 
number of Scotch sacramental vessels are still lying in the 
plate-chests of the Scottish nobility.” The hope is thrown 
out that “careful investigation will now be made, and that, 
wherever such vessels are found, means may be taken to 
have them restored to the parishes to whose use they were 
originally dedicated.” Surely this very modest hope will be 
gratified. 

A very large portion of this work is necessarily of local and 
antiquarian interest, for it is occupied with descriptions of the 
Communion cups which are now either in actual use or in a 
state of preservation. These descriptions are painstaking and 
accurate, and the illustrations which accompany them enhance 
their value. But naturally they are of supreme interest only 
in the eyes of such as belong to the parishes that are in 
possession of the plate thus preserved. Still, the history of 
some of them is of more than local or antiquarian interest, for 
it reflects in itself the chequered ecclesiastical history of Scot- 
land. Take as example the adventures of the cups belonging 
to the parish of Newtyle, which date as far back as 1606 and 
1610. The Rev. Alexander McKenzie, who was incumbent of 
the parish from 1685 to 1695, carried them off in the latter 
year, on being “ deprived ” for non-jurancy. After deprivation, 
he continued to minister in a meeting-house till 1710. During 
the Rebellion of 1715, he again took possession of the church, 
and retained it till the forces of the Pretender were driven 
from Perth in 1716. Meanwhile, he kept the Communion 
cups. It was after the lapse of some time, and with much 
difficulty, that they were recovered. Another danger threatened 
them, however. A new cup, described in the ecclesiastical 
records of the period as “fashionable and in good case,” was 
presented, or “doted,” to the parish. Thereupon it was 
suggested that the two old vessels should be melted down, 
and made into “one agreeable to the other.” What must be 
regarded as wiser counsels prevailed. The Kirk-Session re- 
solved, in 1771, to sell the new cup, and actually received over 
£50 for it. These beautiful cups have, therefore, been pre- 
served in their original form by the particular church to which 
they were gifted, and, as Mr. Burns says, they “reveal to the 
Church to-day what has been lost to many a parish through 
the craze for renewal of cups which prevailed in the eighteenth 
century.” This work brings out very clearly the changes 
which have taken place in the shape and artistic finish of 
Communion cups and “tokens” during the history of the 
Presbyterian Church. These changes have, in the case of the 
cups, not always been for the better and handsomer. 


Burns has, in his “ Holy Fair,” immortalised the social ex- 
cesses and spiritual extravagances which in his time marked 
the celebration of the Communion. The poet is confirmed by 
his learned namesake who writes this book. The social ex- 
cesses, at all events, were largely due to the fact that the cele- 
bration of the Communion lasted for a portentous length of 
time, and that it was partaken of by crowds. As an example, 
Mr. Burns, in his chapter on “Old Communion Customs in 
Scotland,” mentions that in the parish of Dull, Perthshire, 
on June 19th, 1791, twenty-nine tables were served, and the 
aggregate number of communicants present was 2,361. “It 
was customary to calculate on the full moon for Communions ; 
and judging from the length of the table addresses, it can be 
conceived that the last table was served with the moon perhaps 
high in the heavens. It is told of the late Rev. Dr. Black, 
Minister of the Barony, Glasgow, that on a Communion 
Sunday it was quite customary for him to return home aided 
by the light of a small hand-lamp. One effect of these large 
sacramental gatherings was the protracted nature of the day’s 
proceedings, and the necessity of having provisions, both meat 
and drink, forthe people.” Monster Communion celebrations 
were not the order of the day all over Scotland, however. It 
was stated in 1795 by the Minister of Shapinshay, in Orkney, 
that the Lord’s Supper had “not been administered for 
fifty years, and only once or twice in a hundred years,” 
and this neglect he attributed to “the extreme ignorance 
of the people, the want of money for purchasing Communion 
elements, no Communion cups, no tables, or table-cloths, and 
to the church being both small and irregular, and very incon- 
venient for the celebration of the Communion.” 
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TOOLE ON AND OFF THE STAGE.* 


Mr. Toote has now for so many years been the 
accepted head of the comedians of London, that it would 
be idle to discuss his merits at this time of day. It is 
to the class with which we rank Liston, and his succes- 
sor Wright, that Mr. Toole emphatically belongs. He is a 
“droll” rather than a comedian. The quiet domestic pathos 
of Keeley is as much out of his true line as the strange and 
exceptional power of Robson. The last is perhaps no fair 
test of comparison for any one, for his gifts were emphati- 
eally his own; and his genius, in what we take to be that 
vexed word’s one unmistakable sense, was unmistakable. 
He could be, and he was, really and intensely tragic at times ; 
and we believe that it was nothing but unaffected mistrust of 
his own powers, and his own size, that prevented his trying 
real work asa tragedian. At least, it is certain that Tom 
Taylor, who knew and could measure him as well as any man, 
wrote his Fool’s Revenge—suggested by the Roi s’ Amuse of 
Victor Hugo—especially for Robson, and only fell back on 
Phelps some years afterwards because the little great man 
could not make up his mind to the experiment. Perhaps he 
knew his own limitations, and felt that with too much aiming 
at tragedy, he would only fall into the burlesque of which he 
was so immense a master. Perhaps it was but mistrust, and 
he did not know Churchill’s famous line,— 
‘* Pritchard’s genteel, and Garrick six feet high.” 

‘Once, in a play called Dearer than Life, Toole faced a direct 
contrast with Robson, of whose popular piece, The Porter’s 
Knot, the later drama was a direct copy. And while he made 
of the part an excellent bourgeois character—the line in which 
as an actor he most succeeds, reminding us at times of 
Geoffroi of Gymnase fame—he missed the true note of 
domestic tragedy so conspicuous in Sampson Burr. Pathos 
was the absolute key-note of that wonderful piece of acting, 
as was force in Daddy Hardacre. It is needless to say 
that Mr. Joseph Hatton, the complacent chronicler of the 
reminiscences before us, for which he appears to have inter- 
viewed Mr. Toole in a curiously varied manner, at sundry 
times and in divers places, takes his own view of the contrast, 
and revels in the “consummate” and the “intense” till 
adjectival force faileth. But he is the good-natured mouth- 
piece of a good-natured man. One thing, however, we can 
certainly add to his reminiscences very highly to the 
actor’s credit, a performance which, oddly enough, he 
does not mention at all. In the small part of a servant 
in Boucicault’s drama of The Phantom at the Adelphi, he 
had to come on the stage after having seen a ghost which 
the audience did not see. It was a very brief scene, but 
splendid. We have never seen sheer nervous terror more 
wonderfully depicted, and have remembered it ever since. 
We do not know that Toole ever struck the same note again. 
The present writer does not remember ever to have seen him 
in any of the characters of “high low-comedy” like those of 
Shakespeare or Sheridan, and cannot well imagine him either 
as Acres or as Touchstone. But in Paul Pry he has held his 
own with any actor since Wright, vindicating his position as 
“first droll,” which he kept up so well in parts like Charles 
or the Butler. During the earlier period of the run of The 
Don, he came much nearer again to comedy pure and simple. 
But he has always required to be “ fitted” more carefully than 
most actors, and through his mouthpiece he is always kind 
and courteous to those who have provided for him,—to 
Byron, to Mr. Burnand, and to Mr. and Mrs. Merivale, 
the latter being the first of the ladies who have since taken 
the dramatic field, of whose fresh and genial writing we 
hope to hear more. Mr. Toole has, moreover, been an effective 
illustrator of Dickens, in parts like the Artful Dodger, or 
Buzfuz, or Caleb Plummer, though Keeley had preceded him 
very effectually in that field. But Dickens paid him the com- 
pliment of saying that when he wrote Great Expectations, 
though with no dramatic views for himself, he bad in his eye 
the comedian for Joe Gargery, and Webster for the convict. 
it is probably not the first time that a novelist has written 
characters with a view to imaginary actors, but it is an 
interesting record of the fact. It is a really good way of 
arriving at flesh-and-blood reality. 

The book before us, of course, is a perfect storehouse of 
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a 
anecdote of all kinds, new and old, true and dubious,—good, 
bad, and indifferent. The Americans, fertile in a language al] 
their own, call an old story a “chestnut,” and Mr. Hatton 
tells us that severe persons carry what they call a chestnut-bel] 
with them, and tinkle it when anybody tells in their presence 
what we should, we suppose, describe most nearly as a “Jog 
Miller.” One of these gentlemen distinguished himself by 
ringing his at church, when the preacher alluded to Jonah 
and the whale. It must depend very much where and amongst 
whom the reader of this book may have lived, which and how 
many of the stories of this volume may be as chestnuts to 
him. The majority of them are in any case entertaining 
enough to forbid the most severe of critics from ringing his 
bell. There are two capital anecdotes of the strange Irishman, 
Sheridan Knowles, a dramatist of singular capacity and know. 
ledge of stage effect, combined with a mastery of blank verge 
of a rather peculiar kind, which gives him his own niche in 
stage literature. He was an actor also, and afterwards turned 
preacher; but was distinguished for bulls. He sent two 
hundred pounds in Bank of England notes to his wife in 
London, which failed to reach her. He angrily demanded of 
the Postmaster-General an explanation and an apology, as he 
happened to be unusually certain of the day and hour 
when he had posted them, and denounced the authorities 
with energy. The answer was pleasant and courteous, with 
the assurance that the Minister knew him as a friend by 
his works, and was only keeping the money at the Post 
Office till the address was known, as it had been sent 
in an envelope without any address whatever, and only, “{ 
send you the money,” written inside. “My dear Sir, you are 
right, and I am wrong. God bless you!” was Knowles’s 
answer. On another occasion, he rushed across the Strand to 
shake hands with “O. Smith,” an actor well known by his 
initial, and ask after his health. Smith, who knew him only 
by sight, thanked him, but told him who he was. “I beg 
your pardon,” said Knowles; “I took you for your namesake, 
T. P. Cooke.” As for the postal story, it has a quaint counter. 
part in that of one of Toole’s many City friends, who never 
would put any address on his envelope but “ J. L. Toole, Esq,” 
on the ground that the Post Office always knew where he was 
travelling. “ You get it,” he said; “you get it, my boy.” It 
was Toole’s suggestion that he might send him £100 to testit. 
The point of the story is that Toole, though so well known 
in London as to have a theatre of his own name, is, and always 
has been, a country actor in a sense. No man could be so 
entitled to solve the question which recently occupied the 
Law-Courts, whether Islington is in London or the provinces. 
For throughout his career, at all events since he became 
independent, he has devoted a good half of the year toa 
provincial tourney, not only in the great centres, but in what 
are called “the one-night towns ;” so that in. the course of his 
travels he has, as his chronicler says, been everywhere, in 
England and Ireland, in Scotland and in Wales, and will now 
act with as much personal satisfaction before the audience of 
a rural borough as to a critical crowd in London. “Toole is 
coming !” and “ Toole for one night only !” are familiar legends 
in many an out-of-the-way country district, even among the 
modern placards surrounding them. And it was by finding 
himself face to face with one of these advertisements when 
wandering in a little Midland town, that the compiler of 
this book, at an early stage of the art of interviewing, was 
induced to attempt the fulfilment of a London editor's 
commission, to look up his old friend the comedian at the 
theatre, and to begin his talk. He found Toole characteristi- 
cally engaged in a discussion with a stolid policeman who, 
there being no stage-door, felt it his duty to refuse to the 
star of the evening admission into the hall at any 
price, without the “yellow ticket” which signalised the 
county people. This is not the only time that a star 
has been thus placed. Not long since, we had the pleasure 
of witnessing Mr. Tree civilly but firmly “moved on” before 
the door of his own theatre, for obstructing the queue waiting 
for a Hamlet matinée. And we have heard of a bridegroom 
who could obtain no admission from the official to his own 
crowded wedding at St. George’s, till be had modestly ex- 
plained that the audience could have no fun without him. 
Such are the men in office whom the German Emperor delights 
to honour. 


Edmund Kean and Elliston the great, and others of date as 
early, have their corners in this discursive volume: and among 
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the army of jokers, it is pleasant to discover no less a person 


than the Prince of, Wales, who determined to surprise his 
family and friends at Sandringham by an impromptu per- 
formance by Toole and his company. As it was necessary to 
make the preparations, the Prince proposed to introduce 
Toole’s manager and alter ego, Loveday, a man of singularly 
yefined appearance and manners, under the guise of the 
“Spanish Ambassador.” “Oh! but I cannot speak Spanish, 
Sir!” said Loveday. “Nor can they,” said the Prince. 
A less satisfactory appearance before Royalty must have 
been when Toole, accompanied by his friends, had to 
“yein up” a Scotch pony at Invercauld while the Queen 

assed. Asan unskilled horseman, the actor did his best to 
“think of Mazeppa,” and made the Queen smile as a loyal 
low-comedian should. That such a joker as Mr. Toole should 
occasionally be the victim of a joke, is fair; and he is quite 
willing to tell of good-natured jests on himself,—as of his 
waiting about outside a photographer’s in Bayswater, in the 
policeman’s clothes in which he was to be taken, and very 
narrowly escaping capture by the real Simon Pure upon his 
peat, whose eye immediately suspected the comedian ; or of his 
friends, James the actor and the late Lewis Wingfield, taking 
him in on his own birthday as Irish lawyers interested in the 
career of his son, then studying for the Bar. There is much 
quaint reading in these all-round chronicles of the practical 
humourists. Here we must close our brief chronicle of 
the relief-side of life, though it is but fair to Mr. Toole to 
give some instances of his sometimes undoubted wit. Tired 
by a very long delay at Bury St. Edmunds Station, he blandly 
asked for the station-master, who came up all politeness. 
“ When is the funeral to take place ?” asked Toole. “ Whose?” 
said the perplexed officer. ‘Why, we have come to bury St. 
Edmunds, haven’t we?” Not long since, when some energetic 
County Councillors, unless it was then Board-of-Workers, 
applied one morning at his theatre to inspect the ladies’ 
dressing-rooms. “Oh! send them away,’ saidhe. “ Tellthem 
the ladies aren’t there.” Equally ready was his retort, when 
awakened at Buxton by a railway-porter putting his head in at 
the window: “ Buxton!” (Buckstone). ‘No, Toole!” These 
last two are not in the book, but we believe genuine. For many 
more nights than one only, may Toole be as able and willing 
as these pages show him. 


OUR OLDEST PUBLIC SCHOOL.* 

Nort only every Wykehamist, but every Public School man has 
incurreda debt of gratitude to Mr. Kirby, the Bursar of Win- 
chester College, for having brought back to knowledge the 
foundation and early history of the institution which has been 
the original and type, and not the least brilliant specimen, of 
our English Public Schools. Winchester College is about 
next year to celebrate its five-hundredth anniversary; and 
perhaps the year 1393, which saw the Warden and scholars 
take possession of the actually existing buildings, is the best 
date for the celebration. But if the beginning of the institu- 
tion, apart from its local habitation, were to be regarded, the 
date of the charter of foundation in 1382, the Papal Bull for 
the foundation in 1376, the first known engagement of a Head- 
Master in 1373, or the earliest known mention by William of 
Wykeham of “our scholars” in 1369, two years after he 
became Bishop of Winchester, might as legitimately have 
been chosen. 

Undoubtedly, however, the real charm of antiquity which 
attaches to Winchester College arises from its continuance in 
one spot, from the secular worship in the same chapel, from 
five hundred years of life in the same buildings, and play in 
the same fields. If the mere antiquity of the institution were 
to be observed, Winchester and Eton are modern inventions 
compared with the Cathedral Schools, the so-called King’s 
School at Canterbury, or St. Peter’s School at York, which 
could celebrate their nine-hundredth or twelve-hundredth 
anniversary if they were so minded. For, after all, Winchester 
College was no Athene leaping full-armed from the creative 
brain of William of Wykeham. Brave men lived before 
Agamemnon, and other Bishops before Wykeham had founded 
or endowed schools, and even boarding-schools. He took, 
indeed, a new, and as it turned out, a very significant and 
fruitful departure. But it was but a small innovation at the 
time. Other great schools were established and maintained 
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by Bishops, and Deans and Chapters, and Abbots. Others 
were maintained by Colleges in the Universities, to feed 
themselves as well as for the public good. It was a step 
forward, due in all probability to the fact that Winchester 
Cathedral had been handed over to monks, that William of 
Wykeham, instead of entrusting his Grammar School to the 
care of his Chapter, or placing it in his College at the 
University, created it a separate corporation, and so made 
it a self-governing institution, independent alike in its 
fortune and its fortunes. Had it been under the govern- 
ance of the Cathedral, it might, indeed, have been re- 
founded on the dissolution of the monastery, as was 
Canterbury, and have dragged on a half-starved existence 
like some Cathedral Schools. Had it been attached 
to New College, it would probably not have attained any 
larger state than Magdalen College School. It would never 
have attained the dignity of the doyen of Public Schools, 
and have enjoyed five centuries of continuous prosperity and 
educational usefulness. 

lf, indeed, Mr. Kirby were correct in one of his most 
important statements—(rather absurdly relegated to a 
foot-note)—William of Wykebam took a much more “ad- 
vanced” departure, by establishing for the first time an 
| educational foundation which was not ecclesiastical. But 
| Mr. Kirby’s only reason for saying this is that the Letters 

Patent of Richard II. granting the usual exemptions from 
| toll and tax, exempt the College from the burdens of 
| purveyance, from which, he says, the Church was by 
statute exempt. How a College of “seventy poor scholars, 
clerks, to live together in common (collegialiter),” presided 
over by a Warden, a Bachelor in Theology, with ten 
Priest-Fellows, three hired chaplains (conducts), and sixteen 
choristers, whose scholars were to be tonsured at the earliest 
possible moment, and no small part of whose duties was to 
attend chapel and pray for the Founder’s soul, could be any 
other than an ecclesiastical foundation, it is hard to see. The 
very charter of Wykeham founding the College is addressed, 
not to the world at large, but “to all the sons of holy 
Mother Church.” The whole University of Oxford, and 
every College therein, was an ecclesiastical institution, 
every member of the University was an ecclesiastics, enjoy- 
ing ecclesiastical privileges, and under direct ecclesiastical 
government, the Chancellor himself being no more than a com- 
missioner of the Chancellor of Lincoln Cathedral, who had the 
cognisance of all schools in the diocese. As for the exemption 
from purveyance, the value of a general statutable exemption of 
this sort may be gauged by a letter from no less an ecclesiastical 
personage than the Prior of Canterbury Cathedral to Queen 
Philippa, in almost the very year of the Winchester College 
charter of privileges, in which he accedes to her request to 
take into the Canterbury School as a boarder a scholar recom- 
mended by her, and hopes in return that she will prevent the 
King’s purveyors from taking the provision made by the Prior 
for his own journey to the ensuing Parliament. Wykeham 
was a man in advance of his times, but he was not so far 
advanced as to regard education as a matter of lay concern, 
or to conceive of scholars who were not clerics. Until the 
seventeenth century, assuredly it never entered into any one’s 
head to contend that “Saint Mary College of Winchester” 
was anything but an ecclesiastical foundation. Then, indeed, 
the Courts held that Universities and Colleges were lay 
foundations, even though presided over by, or composed of, 
spiritual persons; but that was a convenient decision to give 
the lay Courts jurisdiction, not a historical finding. 

Mr. Kirby, is, we think, also wrong in holding that the 
scholars were not to be “charity boys.” Had Wykeham con- 
tented himself with directing that they were to be pauperes, 
“ poverty ” being a comparative term, it might be so argued. 
But they were also to be indigentes, and “indigence” must 
mean absolute poverty. Mr. Kirby says not so, because in the 
statutes Wykeham used the words charitatis intuitu, “ with a 
view to charity,” only when speaking of the choristers. Un- 
fortunately, however, for this argument, the charter itself says 
that it is to help “poor and indigent scholars suffering 
from want of money and indigence,” that Wykeham “ puts forth 
a helping hand and imparts the aid of charity (caritatis sub- 
sidium impartiri).” Nay, more. In a kind of preamble at the 
end of the statutes (to use a somewhat Irish expression), Wyke- 
ham says that, seeing how foundations had been abused, he had 
seriously thought of distributing his money amongst the 
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poor during his life, instead of leaving it in trust to fools as a 
permanent foundation, only he was so anxious for poor scholars. 
Therefore it was that he added the Priest-Fellows as an after- 
thought to his Warden and scholars, hoping that educated men 
would keep his statutes and observe bis laws. It was'a most 
unfortunate addition. These Priest-Fellows were drones in the 
hive, and drones who, until the Public Schools Act of 1867, 
consumed in the form of fines the whole unearned increment 
of the value of the estates, leaving the schoolmasters to 
depend on forced contributions levied on the scholars and 
commoners. Indeed, if it had not been for the almost casual 
introduction of commoners into the Founder’s statutes, it is 
very questionable whether the College would ever have survived. 
The Founder provided for only ten commoners, or table-fellows 
(commensales), in the College, who were to be “sons of noble- 
men and great persons, special friends of the College.” But 
it would appear from the tone of the statute in which they 
are mentioned, as well as from the experience of other founda- 
tions, that he contemplated commoners in the present sense 
—that is, boys from a distance residing in lodgings, but 
attending the school for teaching—and also ordinary day-boys. 
At all events, as early as 1412 there were eighty or one 
hundred commoners and day-boys, for Cardinal Beaufort, 
Wykeham’s successor, directs the Warden in that year 
not to allow the Head-Master to teach more than the 
number prescribed in the statutes, as no master could 
teach so many. Mr. Kirby rightly says that the gist 
of this order is not to prohibit commoners, but to insist 
on additional masters to teach them. Mr. Kirby is also 
clearly right in his contention (supported by a letter of good 
traditionary, though not contemporary, authority) that the 
reason Henry VIII. did not, on the suppression of the 
Winchester Cathedral monks, re-found a Cathedral School 
as part of the re-foundation of the Cathedral, was that the 
College served as the local Grammar School for boys living in 
Winchester. In 1571, the Warden specifically makes an order 
affecting the “ oppidan or commensal” as well as the scholar ; 
clearly showing that the “ town-boy” was at Winchester, and 
no doubt at Eton, originally a real town day-boy. Again, in 1629, 
the College petition the Archbishop against a Grammar School 
being kept in Winchester by an ex-Second-Master of the School 
—who had thrown up his office and New College fellowship to 
marry a Winchester citizen’s widow—“ to the great prejudice 
of the Collegiate School.” Day-boys were only discontinued 
when what used to be known as “Old Commoners,” on the 
site of the present Head-Master’s house and school-buildings, 
were built by Dr. Burton, Head-Master in 1730, and at his 
death bequeathed by him to the College. Ever since then, it 
must be admitted that the citizens of Winchester have had a 
good grievance against the College which excludes them from 
its walls. 

But it was through its scholars and commoners, not through 
its day-scholars, that Winchester was destined to fame. 
Through the influence of Archbishop Chichele, formerly a 
fellow of New College, and Beaufort, Wykeham’s successor in 
the See, Henry VI. had set Winchester before his eyes as the 
model of acharitable foundation. In 1440, he stayed in college 
and attended mass; in 1442, he came again, and gave a 
hundred nobles for altar ornaments, and distributed the mag- 
nificent sum of £6 13s. 4d., or something like £120, among the 
boys. He came four times in 1445, the second time on his 
honeymoon. He took the Winchester Statutes bodily for Eton 
College; and in 1446 had even samples of the soil sent him 
for guidance in the buildings. Waynflete, the founder of 
Magdalen College and its school, who was Head-Master of 
Winchester, was made by Henry VI. the first Head-Master 
of Eton. The tradition is that he took half Winchester (five 
Fellows and thirty-five scholars) with him. Mr. Kirby, how- 
ever, says only six scholars can be traced from Winchester to 
Eton, and no Fellows; but two Fellows of New College who 
had been Winchester scholars, went too. The thirty-five 
scholars may, however, have been made up, he thinks, of com- 
monersand day-boys. In the first century of Eton’s existence, 
no less than three of its Head-Masters received promotion to the 
Head-Mastership of Winchester. In later days, Dr. Arnold, 
of Rugby, and his immediate predecessor, were both Wyke- 
hamists; and it is notorious that it was by the introduction 
ot Winchester ideas that Arnold raised Rugby to the rank of 
a great Public School. So that, alike in ancient and in 
modern times, Winchester may claim to be the mother of 
Public Schools. 


We have no space to follow Mr. Kirby into what Perhaps 
interests him as Bursar more than the School, and that ig the 
accounts of the College, and the odd lights they throw on 
prices, manners, and customs. Nor can we spare space to 
point out many of his inaccuracies as a reader of ancient 
documents. We must, however, remonstrate against hig 
making a Winchester tanner address Wykeham as his brother 
instead of his father, in Christ; attributing heirs to the Price 
and Convent of St. Swithun (the Cathedral) ; making Wykeham 
himself ignorant of the genitive case of his own diocese, anj 
call a Provost of St. Elizabeth’s Chapel a purpose of it. Hy 
has advanced one most extraordinary theory founded on what 
must be a “howler” for which he ought to be “sixth, 
chambered :”— 

“The names of the guests at breakfast at the High Table on 

June 4th, 1420, are mentioned below. One of them was the wife 
of a parish clergyman who would scarcely have been of the party, 
although her husband was an Uvedale, if the wives of parish 
clergymen had not been generally received in society at this 
period :— In jantaclo fact. Joh. Uvedale, vicario de Hampton, 
uxori ejusdem, Ric Wallop,’ &c.” 
He really ought not to take away the character of the clergy and 
the College in this way. If the date had been 1120 ALD., therg 
might be something in it. But in 1420 a parish Vicar could 
not have been married, still less his wife received into society, 
Mr. Kirby must have misread vic. for vice-comiti, into 
vicario; and the person the College really entertained, taking 
precedence of Wallop, a country gentleman, and no doubt one 
of Lord Portsmouth’s ancestors, was not the Vicar of Hampton. 
on-Thames, but the Sheriff of Southampton, either town or 
county. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THE Contemporary Review almost eschews politics this month, 

for the discussion of “The Women’s Suffrage Question,” 

which is continued by Mr. Courtney, among others, can 

hardly be called political. Mr. Courtney’s two arguments for 

the new franchise are, that logically it is absurd to use women 

as political agents, yet refuse them the franchise ; and that if 

they are permitted to work for their living, they must also be 

permitted to vote. Neither argument seems to us to have 

much force in it. Women always have persuaded voters, just 

as the Primrose Dames do; and liberty to work does not imply 
liberty to govern.—tThe political paper is an effort by the 
Rev. Guinness Rogers to explain why Nonconformist ministers 
follow Mr. Gladstone. It is, he says, entirely Mr. Gladstone's 
goodness and depth of religious feeling. Both, no doubt, are 
claims to confidence, but neither prove in the least that giving 
Treland a Parliament of its own is either wise or practicable. 
Mr. Rogers thinks it is both, but he obviously bases his 
conviction upon a belief that the full authority of the 
Westminster Parliament will be in no way impaired, and 
that it is “absurd” to believe that the Parliament of Dublin 
will break through statutory limitations, or attempt in any 
way to infringe religious liberty. ‘ Why,” he says, “ discuss 
such a mere chimera? If there has been a statesman in 
England for generations possessed with a genuine love of 
liberty, and who may be fully trusted to keep the rights of 
conscience inviolate, it is Mr. Gladstone.” There is a splendid 
confusion there between Mr. Gladstone’s intention and Mr. 
Gladstone’s power which deserves notice, as it gives the ex- 
planation of many votes. Mr. Gladstone does not wish to 
persecute; therefore, if he gives certain persons the power to 
persecute, they will not persecute. Why not say at once that 
a murderer cannot murder if he buys poison of 2 good chemist? 
——We do not find Mr. Pater’s essay on “ Lacedemon” 





very nutritious. It is beautifully written, and from the 
appreciative point of view; but we only gather from it 
that Mr. Pater admires persistent self-control. He believes 
in “the genuine Liconism of the Lacedzmonians themselves, 
their traditional conception of life, with its earnestness, its 
precision and strength, its loyalty to its own type, its im 
passioned completeness; a spectacle, wsthetically, at least, 
very interesting, like some perfect instrument shaping to 
what they visibly were, the most beautiful of all people, 1m 
Greece, in the world.” The point is, nevertheless, whether 
that Laconism bad produced a great people, or only a strong 
one. Mr. Pater admits, we understand, the tyranny practised 





on the Helots, and cannot but perceive how completely the 
life of a Spartan was sacrificed to the attainment of an ideal 
| which, when attained, was a sort of Knight-Templar organisa- 
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tion without the excuse of religious motive. Like all others 
who have studied Sparta, he gives up the problem, and 
acknowledges that he does not know whence the Spartan 
spring of action came.——Mr. J. M. Soames sends a curious 
paper which he calls “ Trace,” and which is a defence of the 
theory that anything a man has habitually used or worn will 
retain some “ trace” of his spiritual nature; so that a medium, 
seeing or touching that thing, will reveal the nature of its 
possessor. He relates various instances of this which, it 
true, go far to establish his case; but before they can 
be accepted as evidence, cross-examination is necessary, 
and one cannot cross-examine a document. The world 
has unconsciously thought for ages as Mr. Soames does, 
or the worship of relics could hardly have sprung up; but 
the world bas believed many things for which there is no 
substantial evidence. The int+rest of “The Fate of the 
East,” by “An Old Resident,” consists for us mainly in his idea 
that the end of the Egyptian occupation must be the indepen- 
dence of Egypt. He thinks that France would agree to this, 
and that the Sultan must submit. Very likely; but what is to 
render the independence possible? Egypt, since the Greek 
veriod, has never been independent; and if left to herself, 
would be conquered by the Arabs within two years, or would 
fall, as all such Oriental States fall, into hopeless anarchy. The 
strength to stand alone is not in her, nor without a European 
guidance of centuries, can it be imparted. 





The Fortnightly Review opens with an unsigned article, sup- 
posed, we imagine, to be written by somebody particularly 
well informed, called ‘“‘The Gladstonian Secret.” There is 
not much init. Mr. Gladstone, talking to a friend of his own 
party, reveals his plan, which is just before the elections to 
invite the Unionist leaders to a conference having for its 
object a peaceful and a permanent settlement of the Irish pro- 
blem through Home-rule. The Unionists, it is assumed, would 
either yield, and then everything would be simple; or they 
would refuse, and then their power would be paralysed, for the 
country would imagine that they were inciting the armed resist- 
ance in Ulster which they bave predicted as a consequence of 
the passing of Home-rule. No such conference is possible, for 
there is no common basis of discussion. The Unionist postulate 
is that the Union is necessary to the Empire and to Ireland, and 
that any scheme which weakens or destroys it is an unpatriotic 
scheme, not to be discussed without a dereliction of principle. 
No Government holds conferences on the surrender of a pro- 
vince until a battle has been fought and lost, and the Unionist 
Party, so far from considering its leaders wrong in refusing 
the proposal, would hold them almost traitors if they accepted 
it. The paper is fairly well written, but its author does not 
understand his opponents’ point of view, and has produced an 
academic proposal], not one which would avoid a grave diffi- 
culty in the actual politics of the Kingdom. There is no 
compromise possible about Home-rule, except, indeed, a pro- 
posal that Ireland should be a separate Colony, governed 
by a Viceroy and five nominated Commissioners for twenty 
years. That might be considered, though it would be 
rejected after consideration, as too inconsistent with per- 
manent British tendencies to afford any prospect of a 
permanent solution of the problem. Sir W. T. Marriott’s 
paper on Egypt is full of facts, some of which have hitherto 
been overlooked by the public. One of them is, that much of 
the recent prosperity of Egypt is due to great engineering 
works, like the repair of the “ barrage,” or dyking of the Nile, 
which have more than doubled the cotton crop, and have in- 
creased the foreign trade by more than £7,000,000; while the 
revenue has been collected with ease, and without the use of 
the kourbash, or whip, formerly deemed indispensable to its 
collection. Sir W. T. Marriott believes that this improvement 
might be continued further, and that cultivation might be 
extended up to Khartoum, the only preliminary necessity 
being an employment of capital which would be perfectly safe, 
but for the doubt whether England under Mr. Gladstone will 
not retire from the Nile Valley. Sir W. T. Marriott of 
course, therefore, deprecates his return to power, holding 
that France would demand a fulfilment of Radical pledges, 
and that Egypt requires at least seven years more of 
firm and just English government. He does not, it 
should be observed, believe that the Radical pledges will be 
kept, but thinks that merely by their being made much of, 
the effect of sound administration is undone. Sir Lepel 
Griffin repeats the old and probably true story that the Ben- 











galee can never succeed in Indian politics, owing to his defects 
of morale, and the contempt felt for him by other Indian 
races; but he produces no new facts, and underrates too much 
the value of the Bengalee’s power of brain. His talk in 
English is very wearisome, because in English the Bengalee 
is a mere imitator; but if the warrior races expelled us, and 
reconquered India, every chief among them would appoint 
Bengalees to the great administrative posts in his service. Even 
as it is, the Vizier or the Chancellor in many a Native Stateis a 
Bengalee, indispensable alike to his master and his subordinates, 
though often hated by the people around him, who suspect with- 
out accurately knowing his nationality. The basis of power is 
force, and the Bengalee lacking force wiil not in the end achieve 
power ; but he does not deserve the contempt which men like Sir 
Lepel Griffin pour on him. He is, after all, to the Sikh what 
the Greek was to the Roman.——The number ends with an 
American story by the editor, “ Elder Conklin,” full of 
couleur locale, and cleverness, but, if it has ended, most un- 
satisfactory to read. The heroine, a bright, unconventional 
daughter of the West, deserved a better fate, though this is 
probably the fate she would have had. Mr. Harris, by-the- 
way, sketches the man and the woman of the West far better 
than the Bostonian, who is a little too much of the prig right 
through. Note a subtle touch in the character of Mrs. 
Conklin, who has grown weaker and more narrow ever since 
her marriage, through living with a man whose character was 
too strong for her, who shades her, so to speak, as a great 
tree shades a shrub. That is a common enough occurrence, 
but we do not know that we ever saw it described in literz- 
ture before. } 

The Nineteenth Certury opens with a most able paper by 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey, in which in few words, and with 
remarkable reticence of expression, he gives his grounds for 
believing that Ulster will resist Home-rule, if necessary to 
the death. She will not pay the taxes decreed by a Dublin 
Parliament; and if they are levied by the aid of British 
troops, will fully tax a garrison of fifty thousand men. Great 
Britain will have exchanged the disloyalty of Southern Ireland 
for the disloyalty of Northern, which is richer, more deter- 
mined, and more united. Of the depth of feeling among the 
people of Ulster, Mr. Strachey gives the following striking 
account :— 

“On the morrow of the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule 
Bill, the English public were too busy wondering what would 
happen next at Westminster to think of anything else. Had they 
been at leisure, however, to fix their attention upon the city of 
Belfast, they would have been witnesses of a spectacle well worth 
their consideration. The rejection of the Bill of 1886 was the 
signal for rejoicings of a kind to which the modern world is 
little accustomed, though the manner of these rejoicings was 
eminently characteristic of the ast of the Puritan cities. Belfast 
remained awake to hear the result of the division, and when the 
news that saved Ulster flashed across the wires the whole city 
‘fraternised.’ Strangers, as they passed each cther in the streets, 
stopped to shake hands and to express their thankfulness and 
delight, for a common peril and a common relief made all men 
acquainted. But the enthusiasm was not confined to the streets. 
Bands of working men went through the suburb roads, knocking 
at the doors of houses ‘to pass the word, knowing that even at 
that hour of the night they would be sure of a welcome. All this 
might perhaps have happened in other towns under similar cir- 
cumstances, but in Belfast a touch was added that showed the 
special temper of the people. After a band of men engaged in 
spreading the good tidings had given their message to the house- 
hold in some villa on the outskirts of the town, they would fallon 
their knees in the garden and join in prayer and thanksgiving for 
the mercy vouchsafed tu Ulster. Such acts strike the moral key- 
note of Belfast.” 

We note that Mr. Strachey, like all who write on Ulster, 
ignores the great difficulty in the way of passive resistance,— 
the existence of a great Catholic population there. The 
Dublin police would be aided by every Catholic in Belfast, 
and there would be open fighting in three days. Dr. C. H. 
H. Wright sends a brief account of the teaching of some of the 
great Rabbis, with a selection of their wise sayings, many of 
which have ever since influenced the instruction of the Jewish 
people. It is curious to note, considering the history of the 
nation since its dispersion, how many of these sayings are 
directed against the formalism which has in all ages been the 
dry-rot of Judaism. Perhaps the most generally interesting 
passage*in the essay is the sketch of Ben Zakkai, the oppo- 
nent of the Sadducces, who advised his countrymen not to 
rise against Rome, and fled during the siege of Jerusalem to 
the Roman camp. He was permitted to feund a school in 
Jamnia (near Jaffa), where he taught that benevolence might 
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replace the daily sacrifice, and founded Talmudic Judaism. 
“It is owing chiefly to Ben Zakkai’s efforts that the Jews, in 
spite of their misfortunes, continued to exist as a nation, 
though no longer a State; that Judaism in its altered form 
attained the position of a religion, though destitute of a com- 
mon sanctuary and without sacrifice, and that the Jewish 
doctrine attained the right of law, though without any recog- 
nised legal tribunal.” In spite of his “ Romanising ” teaching, 
which sprang from a genuine love of peace, Ben Zakkai has 
remained in the estimation of Jews one of the greatest of 
doctors. Mr. Robinson, who writes about men-servants 
apparently from experience, makes much the same complaints 
as women-servants do, with one noteworthy exception. He com- 
plains of the usual diet as unbearably coarse. The men, he says, 
though underworked, are fed like navvies on great joints often 
badly cooked, and much too seldom varied. The same joint 
is served up again and again, until the servants, in impatience, 
cut it up for the swill-tub, and the kitchen is accused of waste. 
This complaint is, of course, open to the ridicule once poured 
on it in Punch, where a footman is represented pleading to 
his master that “the quizzeen is corse, very corse, my lord; ” 
but it should be remembered that a precisely similar com- 
plaint, when made by the soldiers, was regarded, and partially 
remedied, as a genuine grievance. His second complaint is of 
distrust, the incessant watchfulness which makes servants com- 
plain that they live like suspected thieves. We should have 
thought that this distrust was uncommon, and we do not know 
why, if kept within moderate bounds, it should be found more 
galling than the almost precisely similar cautiousness which in 
every house of business checks, and, so to speak, watches all 
clerks, even when they are gentlemen. No servant can be more 
under surveillance than a banker’s clerk. The Rev. W. D. 
Morrison, Chaplain to Wandsworth Prison, does not believe in 
the popular notions of the decrease of crime. He thinks they 
are due mainly to changes in procedure, and in the way of 
arranging criminal statistics; and so far as murder is con- 
cerned, he certainly proves his case:—‘The kind of crime 

which most closely corresponds to these requirements are 
murders reported to the police. In the decade 1860-69 the 
yearly average of murders reported to the police was 126; 
in 1870-79 the yearly average was 153; in 1880-89 the yearly 
average was 160. According to these statistics the most 
serious of all crimes has steadily increased within the last 

three decades, while in proportion to the growth of popula- 
tion it was nearly as common in the last decade as in the 

first.” There has, indeed, been an increase in almost all 
indictable offences, the average of offences against the person 

being from 1870 to 1879, 2,315, while from 1880 to 1889 it was 

2,562. In part, however, this increase was due to the 

Criminal Law Amendment Act, which made crimes of 

offences not previously punishable. The increase has occurred 

in spite of a great increase in the police, and is due, Mr. Mor- 

rison thinks, to the concentration of the people in large 
cities, which besides increasing temptation, tends to the 
creation of “a large degenerate caste.” Dr. Jessopp sends 
one of the pleasantest of his papers, recounting all that he 
has discovered of the life of the Rev. John de Gurnay, 
Rector of Harpley, Norfolk, in 1306. John de Gurnay 
was an early squarson, holding a considerable estate, eight 
hundred acres of which he farmed himself, and keeping his 
own huntsman, though he worked hard all the while as a 

diligent parish priest. We have no space for extracts, but 

those who have read any of Dr. Jessopp’s writings, will under- 
stand what he makes of such materials. His work does not 
vie with the sketch of Abbot Samson, but it is that which it 
irresistibly suggests. Mr. H. H. Champion maintains that 
the British workman is at heart a Protectionist,—that is, he 

will insist that there be no foreign competition which can keep 
down his wages. He will exclude all foreigners who are 
willing to accept lower pay than himself, as resolutely as 

Australians exclude Chinese; and he will, if he can, place 

duties on all things which he himself can make. That is a 

bad outlook, if it is true; but, fortunately, the consumer has 

still great power in this country, and the workman will not 

concede the tax on corn which he must grant if his demand is 

to become irresistible. 


There are in the New Review two forecasts of the coming 














Election. One is by Sir Richard Temple, who says that, of the 
non-doubtful seats, the following will be the distribution :— 


Conservatives ... 254 
Liberal Unionists 42 
Gladstonians cas 200 
Nationalists (Irish) ... 82 

578 


That leaves a majority of fourteen for the Government. 
There remain ninety-two which are doubtful, and the victory 
will depend upon how these go. If the Unionists carry half, 
they will have a small majority, not enough to support a 
strong Government; while if they carry sixty, they will be 
strong enough to drive the machine at least for three years. 
Sir Charles Dilke, on the other hand, distrusts political 
prophecy, but points out that a turnover of 5 per cent. among 
the voters would result in a great change, and that a Govern- 
ment almost always provokes that amount of distaste. That 
is true enough, but it also excites enthusiasm, and the total 
result of the forecast is merely the “ower-true” statement 
that the ballot keeps its secret. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Grisons Incidents in Olden Times. By Beatrix L. Tollemache, 
(Percival.)—The “Olden Times” do not go very far back. The 
“incident ” that occupies the greater part of the book is the bold 
effort of a certain Thomas Massner to procure the liberation of 
his son, who had been seized by the French (a most disgraceful 
proceeding, by-the-way). Massner laid hands on the Duc de 
Vendome, hoping to make an exchange. In this he did not suc- 
ceed. The poor lad, who had done nothing wrong, except, indeed, 
being the son of his father, was kept in prison till 1717, when 
Louis XV. (Mrs. Tollemache would have done better to write, the 
Regent Orleans) released him. The rest of the volume is mainly 
devoted to the autobiography of Giacomo Maurizio, a Grisons lad 
who emigrated first to Lucca, from which he was expelled along 
with all non-Catholics (as was the way little more than a 
century ago, when Rome was in power), then to France. He left 
France during the Revolution, carrying with him twenty-one 
louis d’or which he had swallowed (the export of gold and silver 
was forbidden), and went to Poland. In 1815 he returned home, 
and died in 1831. Maurizio was by trade a confectioner, a 
pioneer of the great migration of which one sees so much in the 
streets of London. 


Factory Act Legislation. By Victorine Jeans. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—This essay obtained the Cobden Club Prize for 1891, and isa 
careful, well-reasoned piece of work. Miss Jeans remarks that 
the Act of 1850 practically fixed the working-day of adult males 
at ten hours and a half, by so limiting the day of women and 
young persons. When one class of workers is withdrawn from a 
factory, the others cannot go on. ‘The limitation has not been 
followed by a decrease of output. Improved machinery has made 
up, and more than made up, for it; and—an important point— 
there has been increased energy in the workers. Of course there 
are limits to the operation of this latter cause. Because you have 
been able to reduce the time from twelve hours to ten and a half, 
it does not follow that you can reduce it again from ten and a half 
to eight. Why not from eight to six? It is the fallacy ruentis 
acervi reversed. It is curious to find Factory Act legislation 
altogether blessed by a prize-winner of the Cobden Club. It was 
not regarded with favour by Cobden, and John Bright was a per- 
sistent opponent. 

A Lewical Concordance to the Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Compiled and arranged by F. S. Ellis. (B. Quaritch.)—We hope, 
for the sake of the author, that the admirers of Shelley’s poetry 
are more numerous than he thinks. “Outside the circle of pro- 
fessed students,” he has “ never met,” he tells us, “ with a single 
person who could lay claim to have read more than two or three 
of his most celebrated lyrics.” We do not know what a “ professed 
student” is; must he belong to a “ Shelley Society,” or is he per- 
mitted to enjoy the poet in his own study? The writer of this 
notice knows his Horace pretty well by heart, but never 
thought of calling himself a ‘‘ professed student” of Horace’s 
poetry. And does Mr. Ellis mean that he never met with any one 
(exceptis excipiendis) who had read more of Shelley’s poems 
generally than two or three of his most celebrated lyrics? His 
words grammatically mean that, out of an uncertain number of 
“most celebrated lyrics,” no one not a professed student had read 
more than two or three. It is ungracious, however, to carp at the 


most commendably brief and unassuming preface with which Mr. 





Ellis introduces to the world this vast work, a great work indeed, 
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and manifestly the outcome of a great love. His industry and 
enthusiasm are truly admirable. 

Camping-Out. By A. A. Macdonnell. (Bell and Sons.)—This 
is a useful manual, telling the traveller who is willing and able to 
rough it, “where to go ” (the information takes in the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and France, with some neighbouring regions), 
« what to take,” and “ how to do it.” 

Black’s Handy Atlas of England and Wales, edited by John 
Bartholomew (A. and C. Black), is a work carefully brought up to 
date. The plates are sixty-four in number, giving the counties 
and plans of some of the largest cities and towns. The Parlia- 
mentary divisions are duly marked. We have also geological 
maps, and a variety of statistical information. 

Heroes of Modern Days, by Mrs. Herbert Percival (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.), gives the lives of the Emperor 
Frederick III., Daniel Macmillan, Bishop Hannington, Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, Edward Denison, Rev. E. Thring, and Lord Shaftes- 
pury, under the title of “'The Working Man’s Friend.” 

Examples of Cottages. By John Birch. (Blackwood and Sons.) 
—This is a new and enlarged edition of a work originally pub- 
lished in 1871. The designs for cottages are twenty in number, 
all representing buildings which have been actually erected. There 
are also designs for shooting and fishing lodges, dairies, town resi- 
dences, a convalescent home for children, &c. The cost is given 
in several cases, quite enough to show the way in which Mr. Birch 
works. Plate 7 gives the plan of a block of four cottages built for 
£128 each. This included outside and inside porch, living-room, 
scullery, three bedrooms, with all necessary outbuildings, 
drainage, &c., and fixtures, as range, &c. A single cottage, “con- 
taining entrance-porch, staircase, living-room, and three bedrooms, 
with scullery, pantry, wood-house, and outbuildings,” cost £150. 
Still cheaper is a block of three at £380 (lowest estimate). There 
are also plans for improved dwellings for the poor, for which the 
architect claims that they can compare favourably, as regards cost, 
with the buildings erected by the Peabody Trustees. ——Mr. Birch 
also publishes Examples of Stables, &c., useful in their department. 

Railways and Railway Men. (W. and R. Chambers.)—Here we 
have some twenty papers giving information about the men who 
work the administration, permanent-way, traffic (passenger and 
goods), of a railway. There are few readers who will not find much 
that is new to them in it. 

The Westlakes. By Thomas Cobb. (Griifith, Farran, and Co.)— 
In most of his novels, Mr. Thomas Cobb has aimed at the kind of 
interest inspired by curiosity concerning the evolution of a some- 
what elaborate plot. In his new one-volume tale there is nothing 
of this sort. It is a simple love-story, and the incidents which 
serve to sustain the narrative by preventing the course of 
love from running too smoothly are, for the most part, quiet and 
unexciting enough. We confess to being rather tired of that 
young lady whom we are always meeting in fiction,—the fantas- 
tically high-minded girl who refuses the man she loves because 
her father or some other relative has disgraced himself. In this 
case, there is perhaps more justification than usual, for when 
Walter Richmond proposes to Barbara, he is ignorant of the 
crime that has made Mr. Westlake an outlaw, and Bar- 
bara could hardly have accepted him without revealing the 
shameful secret ; but the idea is one that has been worked 
to death. There is another weak place in the construction 
of the story. When Mr. Prideux discovers his partner’s defalca- 
tions, he allows him to escape to save the credit of the bank; but 
a few weeks afterwards, though the situation is unchanged, he 
offers a reward for his apprehension. This is clearly an oversight 
on Mr. Cobb’s part, though it will perhaps be noticed only by a 
few readers of a book which is written in a pleasant and unpre- 
tentious style, and is by no means wanting in interest. 

I Will Repay. By Frederick W. Rose. (Eden, Remington, and 
Co.)—The author of I Will Repay dedicates his book to the author 
of “ The Kreutzer Sonata,” and in the ability to conceive and tell 
a thoroughly unpleasant story, the disciple does not fall below 
the level of the master whom he honours with “a tribute of 
admiration.” Mr. Rose has mused much on the theme of the 
Whitechapel murders, and having formed a theory concerning 
their perpetrator, he has embodied it in one of the most grue- 
some works of fiction that has seen the light for many a 
long day. A series of unfortunate experiences have trans. 
formed the once healthy Wargrave Leinster into an epileptic 
homicidal maniac, and he believes that he has a divine mission 
to exterminate a certain class of tempters to evil. In describing 
his fulfilment of this mission, Mr. Rose spares no details of 
horror, with a result which, to use a familiar phrase, can be more 
easily imagined than described, though very few people will 
desire even to imagine it. The author, with extreme naiveté, 
expresses the hope that “no one will construe this story intoa 





objection could possibly be urged against his sickening narra- 
tive. It is to be hoped that upon this point he will speedily be 
undeceived. 


Vernon Heati’s Recollections. (Cassell and Co.)—Mr. Heath’s 
great success as a photographer, his friendly reception in 
the homes of the nobility, and his personal adventures in 
travelling through the country, are pleasantly described in these 
pages. There is much here that is superfluous, but nothing that 
is ill-natured, and the anecdotes of artists and of public char- 
acters, though comparatively insignificant, may amuse lovers of 
gossip. Asa photographer of trees and animals, Mr. Heath, as 
all the world knows, has been eminently successful; and he 
relates how he obtained £1,600 for the negative of a horse- 
chestnut at Cookham, and nearly £1,000 for a negative, taken at 
Sandringham, of two Indian mastiffs. His craft, however, is not 
always appreciated, for we read of a beautiful woman who declined 
his services, on the plea that her husband had promised to take 
her to Rome “to be painted by the old masters.” Readers no 
longer young will remember that years ago Mr. Heath did his 
utmost to save Burnham Beeches from the destruction with 
which they were threatened. While rejoicing in the action of the 
Corporation of the City of London which has secured this lovely 
woodland scenery for the enjoyment of the public, Mr. Heath 
laments the mismanagement of the ground, and asks why the 
lovely glades of Burnham, with their undergrowth of bracken, 
heather, and furze, have been desecrated by highways? The fault 
is a common one, and the improver, whether in country or city, 
is too often the destroyer. 


Fourteen Years in Basutoland. By John Widdicombe. (Church 
Printing Company.)—Mr. Widdicombe, who has a parish in 
Basutoland, gives us here the result of a long experience. He has 
much that is interesting to say about the country, about the 
people, and about his work among them. The history of the 
country is curious. Its native timber has perished, but new 
trees have been largely planted. The flora has been in particular 
enriched by many fruit-trees. Wild animals, excepting conies, 
have been almost exterminated. The story of how the mission 
work grew under his hands is told in a most interesting fashion 
by Mr. Widdicombe. The ‘ Rectory of St. Saviour’s, Thlotse 
Heights,” had very humble beginnings. And, as may be supposed, 
there have been troubles without, as well as difficulties within. The 
writer has something to say about South African politics, a subject 
which he found himself unable to avoid as he had intended. 
He has had, too, grievous trials of his own, losing his wife, anda 
dear and valued colleague. There is now a permanent church, 
which, it is gratifying to know, has been entirely paid for. One 
of Mr. Widdicombe’s stories we must quote. Our readers will not 
be surprised to be told that it is about his cat. This was an 
animal of altruistic ways quite uncommon in the race. She was 
a great hunter, but always gave her companions the largest share 
of her prey. But her crowning achievement was this. In 
February, 18838, a great hail-storm fell on the station. After it 
had passed, while the hail was lying thick on the ground, Mr. 
Widdicombe found her standing in the middle of the ice, not 
attempting to move. It was found that she had nine kittens 
under her, four of her own, and five belonging to two companions 
which had deserted them and fled for shelter to the house. This 
is certainly a book to be read. 

The Athenian Oracle. A Selection, edited by John Underhill. 
(W. Scott.)—A bookseller, named John Dunton, early in the year 
1691 published a paper which should give answers to all questions 
that correspondents might choose to put to it. It was a con- 
siderable success, and existed for nearly six years. Mr. Under- 
hill has published a selection which certainly contains not a little 
interesting matter, interesting, however, not so much for its own 
sake as for the light which it throws on the ways of thinking pre- 
valent at the time. Readers who look at the “ Answers to Corre- 
spondents”’ in such a periodical as Cassell’s Saturday Magazine, will 
have an idea of the variety of subjects treated. The chief difference 
is that the oracle gave more frequent answers on religious topics. 
It is quite certain, for instance, that prayers for the dead are sin- 
ful, and is confident that punishment for sin is everlasting. On 
secular topics it commonly shows good sense. Tobacco it thinks 
to be neither good nor bad, an opinion which the world generally 
holds. Sir Wilfrid Lawson would approve of the dictum that it is 
“impossible for a Person that keeps a Public-house to carry him- 
self so that he should not offend God, and yet gratify his Guests.” 
The oracle is confident, “ after mature and serious consideration,” 
that the slave-trade cannot be in any way justified. On the ques- 
tion, “Is it expedient that Women should be Learned?” he is 
very decided :—‘‘ If Women were Learned, they would be prouder 
and more insupportable than before.” ‘A good opinion of them- 
selves is inconsistent with the Obedience they are designed for.” 


commendation of murder,” evidently thinking that no other | But there is no danger, it thinks. ‘The moisture of their Brain 
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hindereth solidity of Judgment.” Does not Sir Crichton Browne 
say that their brain wants moisture ? 


We have received The Manchester Quarterly, Volume X. (John 
Heywood). This contains various essays and papers by the 
members of the Manchester Literary Club. We may mention 
the brief memoir of the Rev. W. A. O’Conor, by Mr. Peter Okell ; 
“The Poetry of Dante Gabriel Rossetti,” by Mr. John Walker; 
and Mr. J. T. Foard’s “ Story of a Ring,” supposed to be the ring 
which Queen Elizabeth gave to Essex. Mr. Foard believes the 
traditional story. He proves that a ring was given; that 
the Queen, previously in fair health, attended the death-bed of 
the Countess of Nottingham, and immediately afterwards sickened 
of the disease of which she died. We may also mention Mr. A. 
Monkhouse’s paper on “ Ibsen’s Social Plays.” Mr. W. R. Cred- 
land contributes a curious little paper on “Imaginary Books and 
Libraries.” 


His Great Self. By Marion Harland. 

Co.)—This is a very remarkable American story,—a story of the 
Union when it was very much younger than it is at the present 
time. The America which figures here is the America in which 
Virginia, with its slave-trade and special aristocratic tastes, was 
dominant. The strength of this story, indeed, lies in its depicting 
with no inconsiderable amount of skill, the men and women who 
figured in this old Virginian society, rather than any particular 
member of it. No doubt Colonel Byrd, as the name of the book 
indicates, is intended to be the strongest character in the book, 
all compact of egotism as he is. But, for one thing, he is rather 
overshadowed by the sinister personality of his secretary, 
Colin Bass. For another, even his egotism occasionally recalls the 
unreality of that of Patriarch Casby before it is subjected 
to the merciless shears of Pancks. Evelyn, besides, acts too 
much also like a person who is pursued by the Fates, and not like 
a young woman of spirit who, attached to a lover—that lover 
an Englishman with a great historic name—ought to have 
defied her father to the uttermost. Some of the minor characters, 
too—such as Mistress Martha Jacqueline and the remarkable 
Negro, Caliban—are really well drawn. All deductions being 
made, His Great Self must be allowed to be one of the strongest 
fictions, especially of the historical kind, which have been pub- 
lished of recent years. Its author is morally certain to do much 
better work, one of these days. 


The Lily of the Arno. By Virginia W. Johnson. (Gay and 
Bird.)—This handsome volume is a triumph—it undoubtedly 
is a triumph—of illustration and typography, quite as much 
as of literature. And yet the author is enthusiastic and 
reverent enough, and has an eye to the genuine glories 
of Florence. She is, however, a little too effusively feminine, 
especially when she writes of historical incidents; a little too 
prone to burst out into exclamations like: “ What memories 
the names of the ancient by-ways awaken of rich pageants, 
the pomp of religious processions, fierce conflicts of opposing 
political factions, and high garden-walls, sheltering pomegranate- 
trees, parterres of roses and violets, with a pink cloud of blossoming 
shrubbery occasionally visible above the boundary of parapet.” Miss 
Johnson has beyond all question, however, an eye to what is noblest 
and best in Florence. She tells the old stories of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent and Michelangelo and Galileo, and above all 
Savonarola, over again in a style which has at least freshness to 
recommend it. For she takes her stand in some belfry or bal- 
cony or square of the Florence of to-day, and thus gives a setting 
of modernity to the chapters of history that she recasts. The titles 
of some of her chapters, such as “ The Street of the Water-Melon,” 
“Church Towers,” “ By the City Gate,’ avd ‘Country Bells,” 
may indicate to some extent Miss Johnson’s standpoint. She 
seems to think that the modern or adopted Florentine citizen, 
“rosy and good-humoured, of a carefully preserved maturity, 
with the blue eyes and blonde beard of Northern Europe,” may 
have a very happy time, and she shows, with an almost Ouida- 
esque wealth of phrases, how “in a small city, yet possessing 
the resources of a capital, he may mingle with a cosmopolitan 
winter society, become a dilettante in art or music, or a gourmet 
bestowing much care on the exercise of a recherché hospitality. In 
a day of perpetual motion, he may accept his time in Florence as 
a convenient pied-d-terre, and flit northward to Paris, Vienna, St. 
Petersburg, or Berlin, or take a yachting tour to Greece and 
Egypt.” Altogether, this is a very pleasant as well as useful 
and eminently handsome book. 


Booxs Recetvep.—The City of London Directory, 1892 (Colling- 
ridge) ; The Medical Register, 1892 (Spottiswoode) ; Oficial Year- 
Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great Britain and 
Treland, 1892 (C. Griffin) ; Book-Prices Current, 1891 (E. Stock) ; 
The Year-Book of Science, 1892, and The Oficial Guide to the Great 


(Frederick Warne and 






Calendar, 1891-92 (Cornish); Barker’s Facts and Figures, 1892 
(Warne) ; The Medical Annual, 1892 (Simpkin); The Wealth and 
Progress of New South Wales, 1890-91 (Petherick) ; Andrew Thom- 
son’s Yachting Guide and Tide-Tables, 1892 (Thames Yacht, 
Agency) ; Pictures of 1892 (Pall Mall Gazette) ; and Royal Academy 
Pictures, Part IV. (Cassell and Co.) 


New Epirions.—Hester. By Mrs. Oliphant.— Nicholas Nickleby. 
By Charles Dickens. (Macmillan.)——The Little Minister. By 
J. M. Barrie. (Cassell and Co.) Pye’s Surgical Handicraft. 
Third edition. Revised by T. H. R. Crowle. (Kegan Paul.) 
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Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK. 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 

6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articies of Association, &c., in the 

best style, modern or antique. 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


rice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
pate is bk as, unless the spectacles adopted in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afterwards be remedied, 








BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of “Our 
Eyes” (now in its Thirteenth Edition), may be consulted personally, free of charge, 
at63 Strand, London, W.O., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective vision, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays, when his hours are 
from 10 till 12. An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those 
coming from a distance. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
invested Fonds, £4,500.000- ING TITUS TION, 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Estp. 1835. 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured, 


B onus Year 1 899 The next Division of Profits will be made as at Nov. 
‘ . 


20th, 1892, and all now assuring will participate 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 


Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 


(No. 20,778) 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere, Spun, and Pure Silks. 


The advantages secured be this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at 
the instep, where they usually show the first signs of wear. The resistance to fric- 
tion is doubled without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the patent is 
applicable to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter 
stockings. PATENTEES— 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
. All Watches and Clocks of E. = and 0O.’S Manufac- 


ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
TRADE-MARK. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
61 Strand, or 4 











application to 


DENT and co, 
Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTEENTH EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10till 6, Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, ls. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





“DEATA BEATRIX,” MEZZOTINT by FRED MILLER, 
from the Painting by D. G. ROSSETTI.—ROBT. DUNTHORNE, 
5 Vigo Street, W. 


IRMINGHAM SCHOOL BOARD. 


The Board require the services of 2» CHIEF ASSISTANT - MISTRESS 
for the NEW SCIENTIFIC and TECHNICAL SCHOOL, shortly to be opened 
in Waverley Road, Small Heath, for Scholars in the Seventh Standard, The 
successful C indidate will be expected to take the greater part of the respon- 
sibility of the Girls’ Classes, under the superintendence of the Head-Master.— 
Salary, £180 per annum. 

For form of application, and copy of School Curricu!um, apply by letter 
addressed to the CLERK of the SCHOOL BOARD, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 














RENCH.—Professor ASTIE, D.D. (8 Avenue Davel, 
Lausanne), can receive TWO YOUNG MEN into his family. 





WESTFIELD COLLEGE, Fincutry Roap, Hampsteap, N.W. 
A SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £35 a year, tenable for 
three years, will be offere! for Competition among Women-Students 
at an Examination to be held at the College on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th. 
The successful Competitor will be required to enter into residence in October 
next, and to work for a Degree of the University of London, B.A. or B.Sc.— 
Entrance Forms and all particulars may be obtained from the Secretary to the 
Council, Miss S. M. SMEH, Becford Park, Chiswick, W. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—SIX 
J (or more) SCHOLARSHIPS (under 15) will be awarded after Examina- 
tion to be held JULY 21st and 22nd.—Particulars may be obtained from the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


ERMANY : EDUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG 

. LADIEY,—The Misses KRAUSE RECEIVE a few English GIRLS, who 

wish to complete their Education, in their comfortable home. First-rate educa- 

tional advantages, Entire charge taken of Indian children. Highest references 

in England and abroad ; moderate terms.—Apply to Friulein KRAUSE, Dalton 
Holme Rectory, Hull; or, 37 Moltke Strasse, Gérlitz, Silesia. 











pore HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (six of £60 a year, and six of £50 year), 
tenable for two or three years in the College, will be awarded on the results 
of an Examination to be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th.—For forms of entry, 
and farther particulars, apply to J.L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 








DUCATION.—Highly recommended First-class 
Finishing School offers uneq ed comforts and advantages for Study 
under first-rate Professors. Music, Art, Modern Languages jot. Splendid 
Villa in beautiful London suburb, Liberal terms.—Address, “‘ PRINCIPALS,” 
Box 2,389, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, London. 


M ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 

TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 

ee nae for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
rman.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 








PSOM COLLEGE.—TEN EXHIBITIONS (five open, 

five for sons of medical men only), under 13; and SEVEN OPEN EN- 

TRANUE SCHOLARSHIPS, under 14, in JULY.—For full particulars, apply 
HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on JULY 20th, varying from £75 to £10 
perannum. The Examination will be held at Canterbury and at Oxford. There 
are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new Aaany and Museum have 
recently been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, 








LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS, 

M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A, Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from 

7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c, Healthy situation, facing south ; good cricket- 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application, 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 

A. DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 25th, 1892, to 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £45 per annum, redacing school-fees to £11; 

two of £25; one of £20. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For ali 
information, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 








EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools, School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation ; 13 miles from London. 


| ING EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SAFFRON 

WALDEN.--TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £20 and 
£15 will be offered for Competition, July 7th. Particulars on application, 
—Rev. R. M. LUCKOCK, M.A., Head-Master. 








{ERMANY, WEIMAR.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for 


the Daughters of Gentlemen, conducted by two Eu, lish Ladies, assisted by 
a highly certificated German teacher. Special musical nnd educational advan- 
tages, Arrangements for Lady-Students. Referenc3; given and required, 
Principals: Miss E. PUNNETT and Miss M. HAYTER, Bockstrasse 9, Weimar, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Canbridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduxte and other teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Pablic Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
TERM CUMMENCED on THURSDAY, April 2&th. 








ADLEY COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
1892, Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £10, Examination begins July 13th, 


For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 

layground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c, Recent successes, 








STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will be 

held in JULY next.—For full particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 





HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE HALL of RESIDENCE, 
LEEDS.—A RESIDENTIAL HALL, for the accommodation of 30 Stu- 
dents in Arts, Science, and Technology, of the Yorkshire College, will be 
OPENED next OCTOBER, under the Wardenship of Mr. C. M. Gillespie, B.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, and one of the Lecturers in the York- 
shire College. Students are eligible for the Degrees of the Victoria University. 
The College also offers complete courses of training for various professions, &c., 
including Civil, Mechanical, Electrical and Mining Engineering, Leather Indus- 
tries, Agriculture, and (in the Clothworkers’ Department) Textile Industries and 
Dseing.—Prospectuses of the Hall and College may be obtained free from the 
SECRETARY of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, 





ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
NATIONS, JULY 7th and 8th: Two of £87, Three of £50, Six of £30 
per annum, 
COUNCIL NOMINATIONS of £15 per annum will be awarded to boys who 
do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


CKHAM MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL, KINGSLEY, 

ALTON, HANTS,—On JULY 14th, NINE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS will 

be awarded to Boys and Girls by Examination, entitling holder to Board and 

Education for £15 per annum. Three of these Scholarships are tenable for 

three years, three for two, three for one year. Candidates must be under 12 

years. Examination held simultaneously at Kingsley, Reading, and London.— 
Apply to Miss LUSHINGTON, Kingsley, Alton, Hants. 








RINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND.—ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY, 1892: Two of £70, Two of £50, Two of £40, 
Also ONE or TWO EXHIBITIONS, open to Sons of English Clergymen. Can- 


didates living at a distance examined elsewhere than at the College.—For par- 





ticulars, apply to Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, Perth, N.B. 
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FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. 


MERSHAM HALL SCHOOL, CAVERSHAM-ON.- 
THAMES, READING. i 

A remarkably well-built, conveniently arranged, and very commodious modern 
MANSION, of pleasing appearance, containing four handsome reception- 
rooms, five large and lofty class-rooms, noble dining-hall, thirty well-propor- 
tioned bedrooms, two dressing-rooms, kitchens, and ample offices ; occupying a 
magnificent position on the high ground above the village of Caversham, half-a- 
mile from the River Thames, and 1} miles from the county town and stations of 
Reading, on the Great Western, South-Eastern, and South-Western Railways. 
Forty-five minutes’ journey from Paddington. Stabling (four loose-boxes), coach- 
honse, farm buildings, capital swimming-bath, cottages, gardens, charmin, 
grounds, ornamentally timbered park-lands, tennis-lawns, cricket and footbal 
grounds, fir-plantation, and picturesque lodge, with a southern aspect, a remark. 
ably healthy soil and subsoil, and an area of twenty acres or thereabouts. 

Messrs. HASLAM and SON will SELL by AUCTION, at the Auction Mart 
Tokenhouse Yard, London, on MONDAY, June 27th, at 1 o’clock punctually, in 
one or in three lots, unless previously disposed of privately, the remarkably 
well-built, admirably placed, conveniently arranged, and very commodious 
modern Mansion, Buildings, Gardens, and Park-Lands known as AMERSHAM 
HALL, Caversham-on-Thames, near Reading, for Hed many years most success- 
fully occupied as a High-Class Boys’ School, for which purpose, or for a Ladies’ 
College, a Convalescent Home, or a Pablic Institution, it is admirably suited; and 
it could readily be adapted for a spacious Private Residence. 

Particulars, Views, Plans, and Conditions of Sale may be obtained at the 
Auction Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C. ; of Messrs. Waterhouse, Winter- 
botham, and Harrison, Solicitors, 1 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.; 
or of Messrs. Haslam and Son, Auctioneers and Surveyors, Friar Street Cham- 
bers, Reading. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

ONE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIP, annual value £40, and TWO ARTS 
SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the annual value of £30, will be awarded on the 
results of an Examination to be held at the College on JUNE 23th and 29th. 
All three Scholarships tenable for two years. Names to be sent in not later 
than June 15.h. The holder of one of these Scholarships, under certain condi- 
tions, will be allowed a reduction of £25 on the fee for residence.—For particu. 
lars, apply to LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


7, INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all parts 

willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
terms, sent gratis. The List includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr. G. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts, 
Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms.—Tariff of MANAGER. 


eu ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 





WOMEN), 











1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... ss ows + £14,000,000 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—CHEst anp 
Sromacn CompLatnts.—The source and centre of almost every ailment 
is impurity of the blood; dislodge this poison, and disease departs. Hollo- 
way’s Pills exercise the inestimable power of thoroughly cleansing each 
component part of the blood, and rendering this fluid fit to perform its 
important functions, They cope most successfully with chest diseases, stomach 
complaints, liver disorders, and many other maladies, which were once the 
besetting dangers of mankind at certain seasons in town and country. The 
directions for use enable every one to regulate the operation of these Pills 
with the greatest nicety. Chronic invalids, nervous sufferers, and all whom 
other treatment has failed to 1elieve, are respectfully invited to try Hollo- 
way’s celebrated medicine, which will strengthen and cure them. ‘ 

















Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





—_—_—~.——__ 
OvurTsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 

2 s. d. £3. 4. 
MII cGseussvesisdsbousuatvauocnensnne - 1010 0] Narrow Column .,,.........000008 - 810 0 
Half-Page ......... ..« 5 5 O] Half-Column......... ‘a 115 0 
Quarter-Page ..........ccccecceee - 212 6] Quarter-Column ..............000.8 O17 6 

CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page ........0.00000 see £14 14 0 | Inside Page ..... Savecenteeccrnenese Seam La O 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net, 


Serms of Subscription, 


—~@— 





Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 


Kingdom .., ae se0 oo oe nth 8 Cin Ode Sind 7 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &c.... ons coe eee me sso ED) Bi OA: B.097 8 





1 vol. demy 4to, untrimmed edges, gilt top, printed on Fine Papier Ingres, 
Etched Illustrations, Coloured Plans, Price £1 11s, 6d, 


THE ART AND PRACTICE 


OF 


LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING. 


By HENRY ERNEST 
F.L.S., A.M. Inst. C.E. 


MILNER, 


‘This is the best and fullest book on the subject of Landscape 
Gardening.”—Publishers’ Circular. 


London: 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Limited, 





JUST OUT. 
A NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVEL BY DOROTHEA GERARD, 


A QUEEN OF CURDS AND CREAM. 


AUTHOR of ‘ON the WAY THROUGH,” “ LADY BABY,” &.; 
and JOINT-AUTHOR of “The WATERS of HERCULES,” “ REATA,” 


EDEN, REMINGTON, and CO., King Street, Covent Garden. 








H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


186 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


PSTAIRS~— and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 











OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued. All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The under-mentioned Cases, for which it has not been found 
possible to raise the necessary help from other sources, are 
RECOMMENDED by the CHARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Contributions towards their assistance will be 
gladly received by C. S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, Adelphi, W.C.:— 


16,608,—£5 13s. is required to complete the cost of six months’ training for a 
girl of 17, at present not capable of taking care of herself, and inclined to deaf- 
ness. She is the only child of a widower, a man of indifferent character, It is 
proposed to keep her in the home for some time, 

15,690.—It is wished to raise £5 4s., to complete a pension of 7s, a week fora 
widow, aged 70, who, from failing bealth, is unable to support herself. Her 
married daughters contribute as much as they can afforJ, 


10,378.—An East End Committee would be thankful for £10 8s, to continue a 





NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “SPECTATOR” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








P of 10s, weekly to two maiden sisters, The elder, 75 years old, is quite 
past active work ; the younger is bedridden, Their character is unexceptionable, 
and their home specially neat and clean, 


14,061.—£6 10s. is needed to enable the Society, jointly with other help, to 
continue a pension of 9s. 6d. weekly to an old couple, aged 76 and 82, of excellent 
character, and with a particularly clean and good home, They are both in very 
failing health, and have been for long unable to work. 


14,846.—£9 wanted to complete the cost of training a blind young man at 
Norwood College. He has learned piano-tuning, and will be quite able to 
support himself. 

16,666.—A Central Committee are most anxious to obtain £8 as entrance-fee 
for an orphan boy of 11 years, who has been accepted by the Committee of the 
Boy’s Orphanage, Montague House, Blackheath Hill. An uncle undertakes to 
pay £15 a year out of money left to the boy by his grandfather, 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Edinburgh: No. 6 St. Andrew Square. 


London Office: 17 King William Street, E.C. 


cee et Fee HHH HHH HH OHO OH 


In this Society are combined the advantages of Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


The Premiums are so moderate that an Assurance of £1,200 or £1,250 may generally be secured from the first 
for the yearly payment which usually would be charged (with profits) for £1,000 ouly—equivalent to an immediate 


Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 


The whole profits go to the Policyholders, on a system at once safe and equitable—no share being given to those 
by whose early death there is a loss. Large additions have thus been, and will be, made to the policies of those who 
participate, notwithstanding the lowness of the premiums. 


The Surplus at last Investigation (1887) was £1,051,035, which, after reserving one-third, was divided among 9,384 Policies 
entitled to participate. First additions (with few exceptions) ranged from 18 to 34 per cent., according to age and class. Other 
Policies were increased in all 50 to 80 per cent. 


Examples of Premiums for £100 at Death—with Profits. 











Age next Birthday. | 2 | 30 35 | 40 45 50 5 | 
| During Life ........... £118 0 | £21 6*| £2 610] £214 9!] £8 59/| £81 7| £5111 | 
| 21 Payments ........ 2126 | 2154] 302| 37 St} 317 6| 412 1] 5102 








[The usual non-pa rticipating Rates differ little from these Premiums. } Pan oo 


* A person cf 30 may secure £1,000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20153, This Premium would generally elsewhere secure £800 only, instead 
of £1,000. OR, he may secure £1,000 by 21 yearly payments of £27 133. 4d.,—being thus free of payment after age 50, 

+ At age 10, the Premium ceasing at age 60, is, for £1.000, £33 14s, 2d.,—about the same as most Offices require during the whole term of life. Before the 
Premiums have ceased, the Policy will have shared in at least one division of profits, 


To Professional Men and others, whose income is dependent on continuance of health, 
this limited payment system is specially recommended. 


At the 54th ANNUAL MEETING, on March 30th last, 
the following were the Results reported for the year 1891 :— 


New Assurances completed were £1,208,207. 


Premiums in year, £609,292. 


Total Income, £936,723. 


The Claims (including Bonus Additions) were £368,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the amount of these Claims was paid in respect of Policies which had participated in the Surplus— 
the Bonus Additions averaging almost 50 per cent. of the original Assurances, 


The Funds (increased in the year by £444,812) amounted to £7,801,431. 
Arrangements as to Surrenders, Non-Forfeiture, Loans on Policies, Early Payment of Claims, Free Residence, &c., are specially Liberal. 


JAMES GRAHAM WATSON, Manager. 


J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 





Price One Shilling. JUNE, 1802. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No, 37. 
THE KANAKA IN QUEENSLAND. By Archibald Forbes, 
AN AUTHENTIC ACCOUNT OF THE EVENTS LEADING 
UP TO THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR OF 1870; FROM 
HIS JOURNAL. By Ernest Pinard, Ancien Ministre 
de I’Intérieur. 
Tue GENERAL ELECTION: A FORECAST. 
1, By S:r Richard Temple, Bart., M.P. 
2. By the Right Hon. Sir Charles Dilke, Bart. 
Enclish Womsn 1N Inpia, By the Hon. Mrs. 
Neville Lyttelton. 
How To ExcavaTE IN GREECE. By Charles Waldstein. 
EMERALD UtuHwart. By Walter Pater. (To be 
concluded.) 
Tue CotontaL Pouicy OF France, By Professor 
Geffcken. 
A REJOINDER TO £1GNOR Crispi. By W.S. Lilly. 
RacinG AND 17S Fascinations. _ By T. Longuevilie, 


LITERATURE AND THE Drama, { BY soae ine 


LONDON : 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 
AND NEW YORK: 16 EAST 16th STREET, 





N ITALY, GENTLEMEN. 
FARMERS can INVEST a MODERATE CAPI- 
TAL in VINE-CULTIVATION, with safe prospects 
of large returns. Read National Review, June, 1891. 
Mr. E. STRACHAN MORGAN takes PUPILS on his 
FARM,.—<Address, Monte Fiano, Fiesole, Toscana, 





IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
calars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 


FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French epee They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
erg on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
ited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 





NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


FISHER’S 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 








188 STRAND. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. Damretn and Upuam’s, 283 


Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 


85 Duane Street, New York; and Mussrs. BrenTano’s, Union Square, New York City, 


U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Author of “ Mehalah.” 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA: 


A Tale of the Cornish Coast. 
By S. BARING-GOULD, 
Author of “John Herring,” “ Urith,” &. 
3 vols. 
The First Edition having been exhausted, a Second 
Edition is now ready. 

** Incident ds incident with a brisk move- 
ment, and there is no halting in the development of 
the story. Altogether this is one of the best imagined 
and most enthralling stories the author of ‘ Mehalah’ 
has produced.”— Saturday Review. 

*** In the Roar of the Sea’ is, without doubt, one 
of the best novels that Mr. Baring-Gould has yet 
given us. His bright humour, his able treatment of 
wild and romantic scenes, his strange poetical 
melancholy, his brilliant analysis of character, are 
well exemplified in these volumes. They are full of 
impressive contrasts, of dramatic scenes, of ad- 
mirable descriptive writing.’’—Speakr. 

** Even the creator of ‘ Mehalah’ has seldom drawn 
a etronger and finer woman than Judith Trevisa,”— 
Atheneum, 

“The whole story is instinct with the wild life of 
the rough Cornish cvast. But amidst a!l its incidents 
there is room for the portrayal of a heroine who in 
her courage and her endurance is made a woman 
almost as perfect as fiction knows,”’—Yorkshire Post, 


Rudyard Kipling’s New Book. 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS 


And other Verses. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 

i a Large-Paper Edition of 200 Copies, 21s. All 
sold. 

The large Fir-t Edition of th’s book having been ex- 
hausted on publication, a Second Edition is now ready. 

“‘Mr, Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full of 
charaster......Unmistakable genius rings in every 
line.”’—Times, 

“The finest things of the kind since Macaulay’s.”’ 
—Daily Chronicle. 

**Mr. Kipling is probably our best ballad-writer 
since Scott.’”’—Daily News. 

“The disreputable lingo of Cockayne is hencefurth 
justified before the world ; for a man of genius has 
taken it in hand, and has shown, beyond aii cavilling, 
that, in its way, it also is a medium for literature. 
You are grateful, and you say to yourself, half in 
envy and half in admiration: Here isa book; here, 
or one is a Dutchman, is one of the books of the 
year.’’— National Observer. 

“The Ballads teem with imag‘nation ; they palpi- 
tate with emotion. We read them with laughter and 
tears ; the metres throbin our pulses; the cunningly 
ordered words tingle with life; and if this be not 
poetry, what is ?’’—Pall Ma'l Gazette, 

*** Barrack-Room Ballads’ contains some of the 
best work that Mr. Kipling has ever done, which is 
saying a good deal. ‘ Fuzzy-Wuzzy,’ ‘Gunga Din,’ 
and ‘Tommy ’ are, in our opinion, altogether superior 
to anything of the kind that English literature has 
hitherto produced,”’—Athenzum, 


Cardinal Manning’s Life. 


CARDINAL MANNING: a Biography. 
By A. W. Hurroy, M.A. With Portrait and 
Bibliography, crown 8vo, 6s. 

** A literary portrait, palpitating with life, written 
with studious simplicity and chastity of style, by a 
hand which has the touch of an artis:.’’—Daily 
Chronicle, 


CURIOSITIES of CHRISTIAN HIS- 
TORY PRIOR to the REFORMATION. By 
CROAKE James, Crown 8vo, 7s. 63. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS 


(More, Maurice, Kingsley, Carlyle, Ruskin, &c.) 

By H. pr B. Grspins, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The In- 

dustrial History ef England.” -Crown 8vo, 23. 6d. 
(University Extension SERIES. 


“ The sketches have a particular interest and edu- 
cational value.”’—Scotsman. 


The RURAL EXODUS: the Problem 


of the Village and the Town, By P. ANDERSON 
GRAHAM, Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
[SocraL QuEsTIONS SERIES. 


A Book of Oxford Verses. 
VERSES to ORDER. By “A. G.” 


Crown Svo, 2s, 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS JUST READY. 
The KING’S FAVOURITE. By Una 


a gg + Author of “The City of Sarras.’’ 2 

vols , 21s, 

The POISON of ASPS. By R. Orton 
ProwsrE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. McQueen 
Gray, Author of “ Elsa.”’ Crowa 8vo, 3s. 64. 


ACAVALIER’S LADYE: a Romance 


of the Isle of Wight. By Constance Dicker. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
JUNE, 1892, 


ULSTER AND HomE-RuLE. By St. Loe Strachey. 

Tur INEFFICIENCY OF THE ARMY. By Field-Marshal 
Sir Lintorn Simmon:, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

IRELAND BLocks THE Way. By Herbert Gladstone, 

Some Great JewisH Rappis. By the Rev. Dr. 
Wright. 

A BuTLer’s View OF MEN-Servick. By John 
Robinson, 

Ovip METAMORPHOSED. By Mrs. Ross. 

SCULPTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Miss V. Paget 
(** Vernon Lee.”’) 

Tue IncREASE OF CRIME. By the Rev. W. D. 
Morrison, Chaplain to H.M. Prison, Wandsworth. 

An Inpian FuNERAL-SacRiFICE. By J. D. Rees, 


C.I.E. 

A FourTeenTH-CenTURY Parson. By the Rev. Dr. 
Jessopp. 

Tue Invasion OF DESTITUTE ALIENS. By the Right 
Hon. the Karl of Danraven, K.P. ‘ 

Women aND WorsHIP IN BurMAH. By Lady Violet 


Greville. 

THE Story oF AN Unuappy Queen. By Mrs. 
Xrskine Wemyss. y 

PROTECTION as Lasour Warts Ir. By H. H. 


Champion. 
Dip DantTE Stupy in OxFrorD? By the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FoR JUNE. 
THE Women's SUFFRAGE QUESIION: 
1. By Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 
2 By the Right Hon. L. H. Courtney, M.P. 
3 By Sarah M. Sheldon Amos. 
Forms OF Home-RvULE: A Repity, By G. Pitt- 
Lewis, Q.C., M.P. 
Lacepemon. By Walter Pater, 
Track, By J. M. Soames, 
Tur BATTLE OF WoERTH. (With Map.) By Colonel 
Lonsdale Hale. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 920. JUNE, 18°2. 23. 6d. 


ConTENTS, 

Op Execrions. By Lord Brabourne, 
THe Case FOR MODERATE DRINKING, 

Farquharson, M.P. 
CoNTEMPORARY GERMAN NOVELISTS. 
Sprecu. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P, 
EvroPE AND AFrica. By William Greswell, 
Diana: THE HIsTORY OF A GREAT MISTAKE, 
Axsout Sotpiers. By a Soldier. 
Sister. By Henry Seton Merriman, 
Tue INSURRECTION IN MONGOLIA. 
Tue Com:n@ STRUGGLE, 


By Dr 


Witt1am Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE VENETIANS. 
A Novel. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘* VIXEN,” “ LADY 
AUDLEY’'S SECRET,” &c. 


THE NEW NOVEL, 





London: SIMPKIN and CO., Limited. 


Just published. 
HE COMPOSITION of the BOOK 
of GENESIS. With English Text and Analysis, 
By Epgar INNES Fripp. 12mo, 198 pp, and Maps, 
price 43. 

*,* This is the first attempt in this country to ex. 
hibit the results of crit‘cism as applied to the Mosaic 
books, the main documents of Genesis being dis- 
crimina‘ed ty pographically. 

Davip Nutt, 270 and 271 Strand. 








THE Fate oF THE East. By an Old Resident 

THE GEOGRAPHICAL EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH 
CHANNEL. (With Maps,) By A. J. Jukes-Browne. 

PROFESSOR DRIVER ON THE OLD TESTAMENT.—II, 
By the Bishop of Colchester. 

Our Ovrcast Cousins IN Inpia. By the Rev. 
Graham Sandberg. 

Wuy vo NoNcONFORMISTS FOLLOW Mr, GLADSTONE ? 
By the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. 


IspisteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 


THE 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


Contents. JUNE. Price 2s. 6d. 


1, THE PRESS AND THE PuLpit. By James Leatham. 

2. OUR GRANDMOTHERS AND THEIR GRANDMOTHERS, 
By Mathilda M. Blake. 

3. “Sreapism”’ In Pouitics. By Cyril Waters. 

4, i POSSIBILITIES OF Democracy, By F, W 
Grey. 

5. THIS ENLIGHTENED AGE. By T. R. Edwards. 

6 

7 





. CROSS-CURRENTS OF CANADIAN POLITICS, 
. THE SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BY 
Law. By W. L. Stobart. 
8. RATIONAL SvUPERVISION: OUR EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEM. By Ww. Sinclair, 
9, INDEPENDENT SECTION: COMPLETE SUFFRAGE. 
By William Frederick Collier, 
10, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 11, THE DRAMA, 
London: Epwarp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
No, 275, for JONE. 
Sex 1n Epvucation: A ReEpPLy TO Sir JAMES 
CRICHTON BROWNE 
. PROPOSAL FOR A High DEGREE IN EDUCATION. 
Foster Watzon. 
A FrencuH TratninG Cotitrer. EF. Williams, 
A WINDFALL FOR Women, 
THE ROSCOR AND ACLAND EKpucaTION BILL, 
. ANOTHER NEW ZEALAND SCANDAL. 
GLEANINGS AMONGST SWEDES, F. Bayford Harri- 
son. 
. Hiau ScHoots anp Home Work. C. E. Rigy. 
. HFADACHE IN Hicu ScuHoo1s. Kdith Hastings. 
. OPKNING OF THE TEACHERS’ GUILD Museum. 
. WHat EnGianD Owrs TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 
. 8. Thornton, 
. THE ORIGIN OF VERBAL PREFIXES, BY A GER- 
MAN TEACHER. 
. NorEs ON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
. TECHNICAL EpvucaTION. 
15. ForEIGN NOTES :—FRANCE, BELGIUM, GERMANY, 
Iraty, SParn, Inpra. 





— 
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— 
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or 
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17. KEVIEWS AND Nortic#s. 
18, TRANSLATION Prize COMPETITION. 


Price 6d. ; per post, 744. 





OrFices: 86 FLEET StREET, LonpoN, E.C. 
& H E AUTH OR— 
Conducted by WALTER BESANT.—Vol. IIL, 
1, JUNE, 1592. _ Price Sixpence. 

ConTFNTS — Warnings— Notes— Notices— News— 
The Authors’ Syndicate—International Copyright— 
Royalties and Deferred Royalties, What they Mean— 
Feuilleton : His One Story—Toe Literary Handmaid 
of the Church—In the Name of the Prophet, Gloves ! 
—‘' Shakespeare or Bacon’’—Notes from Paris, by 
Robert Sherard—The Jew in Literature, by Hall 
Ca'ne—Correspondence—From the Papers—Comple‘e 
List of New Books for the Month; &c. 








London: Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C, 





ae i ie quarterly number of ‘ The 
Heretic’ has been received, and among the 
various matter which it contains isa just and vigorous 
denunciation of the practices encouraged and fostered 
in some of the Leicester cuurches, whereby the 
young people, fema'es especially, are called upon to 
make confessious to the incumbents...... It is stated 
that there are no less than 1,200 clergymen in the 
Church of England who take c nfessions. Such...... 
stows that it would not be a difficult matter for the 
Church of Rome to again make England her foot- 
stool......breaking down the barriec that has been set 
up by the Martyrs of Protestantism.’’—Montgomery- 
shire Express, 
“Tke April number also contiins a us2fal supple- 
ment in the shape of a Norwegian vocabalary.”— 
Spectator. 


CHARLTON TUCKER, 
Leamington. 


TILLIE’S ANNOTATED CATA- 
LOGUE of SCARCE and RARE BOOKS, 
Astrology, Mazic, Emblems, Facet‘, Ancient Atlase:, 
Manuscripts ; Works of Defve, Burns, Spenser, Stirl- 
ing Maxwell, Walpole, &c.; Sir Walter Scott on the 
Diama (unpublished). Now Ready, 6d. free.—19 
Georg, Street, Kdinbargh. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1873. 


26 Beauchamp Avenue, 








GOLD MEDAL, 





USE 


F R Y'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0oc O A. 


Sir O, A. Cameron, M.D., says:—*I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so welL” 


BBAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 
Qours, — PRESERVED  PRO- 
____ VISIONS, and 
POTTED MEATS. Also, 
eo of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(PURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 
— ee for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEW ARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, yrice One Shilling. 


The T. EMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


for JUNE, 1892, contains:—GOD’S FOOL. By Maarten 


Maartens. Chaps. 24-28.— A CONCORD of the 
STEPPE. By Francis Prevost—The FULFILMENT 
of FAILURE. By Noel Ainsleigh.JOHN LEECH. By 


F. G. Kitton—The ROYAL ACADEMY.—ALICE DE 
CHAMBRIER.— COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENTS. 
By Constance Milman.—“ BOSWELL’S JOHNSON.’— 
AUNT ANNE. Chaps. 14-16.-- &e., &e. 





Two NEW BOOKS ON SPORT. 


Now ready. 


ROD AND RIVER. 


i R T. FISHER, Jate 21st Hussars, Author of “ Through 
ay See et eed Saddle-Room,” &c, In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 14s, 





Now ready. 


CAMPING SKETCHES. 


. LOWNDES, Author of “Gipsy Tents and How to Use Them.” 
Py —S a large crown 8vo, with numerous I!lustrations, 4s, 6d, 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AUNT MARGARET’S TROUBLES.” 


THAT WILD WHEEL. 


By FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of “That Unfortunate 
a Marriage,” &c. In 3 vols, crown 80, 


A NEW NOVEL. 


WESTOVER’S WARD. 


By ALGERNON RIDGEWAY. In 8 vols. crown 8vo, 


ALSO NOW READY. 


TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 


By WALTER RAYMOND. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





SALE OVER ONE MILLION AND A QUARTER COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


The New and Cheaper Edition is now ready, handsomely bound in 
red cloth. Each Novel complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., 
and may be obtained separately. Thirty-four volumes have 


now been issued. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
_ Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 








NEW & CHEAPER EDITION of ‘‘ THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE.” 
Just published, POPULAR EDITION, with a PREFACE, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
AUTHOR of “ROBERT ELSMERE,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’S POPULAR 
2s, and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; and limp red cloth, 2s. 63, 


THYRZA. By George Gissing, Author of 


“Demos,” &c, 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 

BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 


NOVELS BY AMELIA E. BARR. 


In a variety of handsome cloth bindings, or bound uniformly, 
crown Svo, cloth. 


THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


A SISTER to ESAU. 

SHE LOVED A SAILOR. 

The LAST of the MACALLISTERS. 

WOVEN of LOVE and GLORY. 

FEET of CLAY. With a Portrait of the Author. 
The HOUSEHOLD of M‘NEIL. 

IN SPITE of HIMSELF. 

A BORDER SHEPHERDESS. 

PAUL and CHRISTINA. 

The SQUIRE of SANDAL SIDE. 

The BOW of ORANGE RIBBON. 

BETWEEN TWO LOVES. 

A DAUGHTER of FIFE. 

JAN VEDDER'S WIFE. Also a Cheap Edition at 





The HARVEST of the WIND. Crown 8vo, price ls. 


FRIEND OLIVIA: a Quaker Story of the Time of the 
Commonwealth. Price 62. 


Just issued, price 1s, 


MORE TASTY DISHES, 


Made from TESTED RECIPES. 
With Special Recipes for INVALID COOKERY. 


A Companion Volume to 


‘TASTY DISHES ” 


(By the Same Compiler), 
Now in its Handredth Thousand. 


Price ONE SHILLING. 


London: JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, E.C. 


MESSRS. BELL’S LIST. 


Feap. 4to, 500 Copies only (of which the majority are already sold), 15s. net. 


SIX MONTHS in the APENNINES; or, a 
Pilgrimage in Search of Vestiges of the Irish Saints iu Italy. With numerous 
Illustrations of the Architecture, Sculptures, Paintings, and Personal Relics 
connected with them. By Margaret Stokes, Hon. Member of the Royal 
Irish Academy, Author of “‘ Early Irish Architecture,” &c. 


Large post 8vo, 5s, 


POETS the INTERPRETERS of THEIR 


AGE. By Anna Swanwick, Translator of “ schylus,” “ Goethe’s Faust,” &c. 


FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION, with Additional Notes. 
TNIFORM with the NEW HALF-CROWN EDITION of Mr. LANG’S WORKS. 


HELEN of TROY: a Poem. By Andrew 
Lane. Saall crown 8vo, dark blue cloth, 2. 6d, net. 
Crown 8vo, 73. 64. 


SCHOOLS and MASTERS of FENCE, from 


the Middle Ages to the End of the E‘ghteenth Century. By Earrton CastTLe, 
M.A., F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations and comp!ete B:bliography. 
New and Cheaper Kditlon, thoroughly Revise}. ‘ 
Small post 8vo, 53. 
UNIFORM with CARLYLES EDITION of DANTE’S “INFERNO,” &c. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. The Original Text of 


Part I., with a Literal Prose Translation, Explanatory Notes and Append‘ces 
by the late A. Haywarp, QC. Ou:refuliy Revised throughout, with Intro- 
duction, by C. A. BucHHEIM, Ph.D., Profess_r of the German Language and 
Literature at King’s College, London. 


NEW VOLUME OF BELL’S AGRICULTURAL SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 2s, 6d. 


PRACTICAL FRUIT-CULTURE: a Treatise 


on Planting, Growing, Storage, &c., of Hardy Fruits for Market and Private 
— By J. Cueat, F.R.H.8., Member of Fruit Committee, Roy. 
ort. Soc. 


“A work destined to play a prominent part in the final settlement of the 
fruit-growing movement in this country upon a profitable, satisfactory, and per- 
manent basis.””"—Horticultural Times. 
NOW ADDED to ‘‘ The ALDINE POETS.” 

5 vols. feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 


SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, 
with Memoir, Notes, and Introductions, by Joun DENNIS. 

*,* Alsoa LIMITED NUMBER on LARGE PAPER, 5 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. net. 

** The best of all editions of Scott’s poetical works,’’—National Observer. 

“A singularly perfect and attractive edition.””—Spectator. 


To be completed in 5 vols. feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. each, 


SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. A New 


Edition, with Memoir by H. Buxron Forman, Vol I. now ready. 
A Large-Paper Edition (150 Copies only), will also be published. 











STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS,_OATALOGUES sent on application, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
JEM PETERKIN’S DAUGHTER. 


By W. B. Cuurcuwarp, Author of ‘*My Consulate in Samoa,” “ Black- 
birding in 8, Pacific,” &. 3 vols. ‘A stirring and dramatic tale, with many 
pleasant sketches of mess-room life. The book is well written,’’—ScOTSMAN, 


WYNTER’S MASTERPIECE, By 


Freperick Leat. 2 vols. ‘As superior to the common run of novels as 
Hyperion was to a satyr. Cannot fail to travel through a good many editions,” 
—society. ‘It is admirably conceived. Mr. Leal deserves high praise for 
his powerful and original novel,’—Saia’s JouRNAL, ‘The plot is particularly 
strong and ingenious,” —LiFE, 


ANIMAL COLORATION: an Account 


of the Principal Facts and Theories relating to the Colours and Markings 
of Animals, By Frank E. Bepparp, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.&., &., Prosector to 
the Zoological Society of London, Lecturer on Biology at Guy’s Hospital 
With 4 Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 


Lord CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by Joun BrapsHaw, LL.D., 
Editor of ‘‘ Milton’s Poetical Works,” ‘* Gray’s Poems,”’ in the new ‘* Aldine 
Series.”’ 3 vols., 1,500 pp., 8vo, gilt top, 123. per set net. 


A HISTORY of ASSTHETIC. By 


BERNAkD BosanQuEt, M.A. (Cxon.), Hon. LL.D. (Glasgow), formerly Fellow 


of University College, Oxford, 510 pp., large 8vo, 103. 6d. 
[L.brary of Philosophy. 


SERMONS by a LAY HEAD- 


MASTER. Second Series. By H. H. Atmonp, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. LL.D. 
(Glasgow), Head-Master of Loretto School. 33. 6d. ‘‘S rong, manly dis- 
courses, evactly suited to the congregation to which they were addressed. They 
are the expression of the thoughts, both practical and doctrinal, of a scholarly, 
eloquent head-master who knows the mind and feelings of his Loys,’’—ELain 
Courant. 


DILETTANTE LIBRARY.—New Volumes. Each 2s. 6d. 


WALT WHITMAN. By Wut, 


CLARKE, M.A, With a Portrait of Whitman in 1887, ‘“ It leaves nothing to 
be desired in point of critical insight.’—DatLy CHRONICLE, 


BROWNING’S CRITICISM of LIFE. 


By W. F. ReveLit. With a Portrait of Browning after Death, 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY .—New Volume. 3s. 6d. 


The STONE, BRONZE, and IRON 


AGES: a Popular Treatise on Early Archeology. By J. HunteR-Duvar. 
Fully Lilustrated, 


THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


All Electors should see the HANDBOOK for ELECTORS 
and ELECTION AGENTS, by A. J. ELLIS, just added 
to the LEGAL HANDBOOKS SERIES, edited by Pro- 
fessor ALMARIC RUMSEY. 2s. 6d. 


“ This little volume is, as fur as we can see, entirely free from error, and concisely 
states the law of Parliamentary, Town Council, and County Council elections.”’— 
ATHENEUM, ‘ Clearly expressed, and free from technicalities,’ —MANCHESTER 
COURIER. 


DIGEST of POLITICAL ECONOMY, 


and Some of its Applications to Social Philosophy. By G. Ves1an Pick, 
3s, 6d. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.—Latest Volumes. Each 2s. 6d. 


The SOCIAL HORIZON. By the 


Daily News’ Commissioner, Author of ‘ Life in our Villages,” 


The EFFECTS of MACHINERY on 


WAGES. By J.S. Nicnotson, M.A,, D.Sc., Professor of Political Eeonomy 
in the University of Edinburgh, ‘‘ A model of luminous exposition ’— 
ScoTsMAN. 


The IRISH PEASANT: a Sociological 


Study. Kdited from Original Papers by a GUARDIAN OF THE POOR IN 
IRELAND. ‘A real contribution to the Irish problem, by a close, patient, and 
dispassionate investigator.”’—DaILy CHRONICLE, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 





——__ 
RES JUDICATE: Papers and Essays 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Mp : 
Author of “ Obiter Dicta,” é&c. ? 
In feap. 8vo, tastefully printed on antique paper 

in half-parchment, price 4 per one tones 

In tasteful feap. 12mo, antique paper, olive cloth, gilt. 9; 
price 3s. ba. on gilt, gil top 


THE ELIZABETHAN LIBRARy 
VOL. I. NOW READY. ; 


A CABINET of GEMS, Cut ay 
Polished by Sir PHILIP SIDNEY ; now, for th 
more radiance, presented without their setting h 
GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. With Portrgi 
Sir Philip Sidney. y 


Now ready, in demy 8vo, tastefully printed on antique pa 
and bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d.; hand-made paper, roxburgh 
10s. 6d. net. ; large-paper copies for Collectors, 21s, net. * 


A HISTORY of the COUNTY of 
HAMPSHIRE, including the ISLE of WIgnp 
By T. W. SHORE, F.G.S., of the Hartley Institutiy, 
Southampton. Being the Eighth Volume of the 
“ Popular County Histories.” “oe 





In one handsome volume, bound in cloth, price £2 2, 
50 large-paper copies, price £4 4s. each. 
MEMORIALS of OLD CHELSEA. 
a New History of the Village of Palaces, By 
ALFRED BEAVER. With numerous Illustrations, 
Plans, and Maps, by the Author. 


In handsome 8vo, cloth, price £1 11s. Gd. 50 large-paper copies, 
in roxburgh, £3 3s. net. 


A HISTORY of the PARISHES of 
ST. IVES, LELANT, TOWEDNACK, aid 
ZENNOR, in the County of Cornwall. By JOHN 
HOBSON MATTHEWS. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 


THACKER, SPINK, & CO, CALCUTTA 
W. THACKER and CO., LONDON. 


SIXTH EDITION, is. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S DEPARTMENTAL 


DITTIES, and other Poems: being Laysof Anglo-Indian Life and Character, 


EIGHTH EDITION, Illustrated, 10s, 6d, 


LAYS of IND. By Aleph Cheem. Being 


Comic, Satirical, and Descriptive Poems on Phases of Anglo-Indian Life, 


THIRD EDITION, Enlarged, 10:. 6d, 


RIDING; on the Flat and across Country. 


By Captain Hares. 80 Illustrations, A Perfect Guide, 
FOURTH EDITION, buckram, 12s, 6d, 


VETERINARY NOTES for HORSI- 


OWNERS, In Popular Language. By Captain Hares, M,R.C.V.S. 


Handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. 


RIDING for LADIES. With Hints on the 


Stable. By Mrs, Powrer O’DonoGuue. 91 Illustrations by Corbould. 


THACKER’S INDIAN GUIDE BOOKS. 
AGRA and NEIGHBOURHOOD. By Keene. Maps and 


Plans, 53, 


ALLABABAD, CAWNPORE, and LUCKNOW. By Keene. 
BURMAH: MYAM-MA. By Tsaya (Rev. H. Powel). 3s. 6d. 
CALCUTTA: and its Bye-Paths. Maps, 6s. 

CALCUTTA to LIVERPOOL, vid JAPAN, &. Sir 


Norman. Maps, 33, 6d. 


DARJEELING and NEIGHBOURHOOD. Maps, 4s. 
DELHI and NEIGHBOURHOOD. Maps, ds. 
KASHMIR. By Dr. Duke. Maps, 12s. 

KUMAUN LAKES and ANGLING. Map, 8s. 
MASURI, LANDAUR, DEHRA DUN and HILLS. 5s. 
SIMLA, the HILLS BEYOND. Mrs. MurrayAynsley. 68 
THACKER’S INDIAN DIRECTORY, 1892. 8vo, 36s. 


W. THACKER and CO., 87 Newgate Street, London. 
Calcutta: THACKER, SPINK, and CO, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


With 9 Maps, 43 Plates, and 53 Illustrations in the Text, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


PERSIA AND THE 
PERSIAN QUESTION. 


By the Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P., 


Author of “ Russia in Central As'a, and the Anglo-Rassian Question.” 


ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—" Mr. Curzon’s Persia will at once rank as the 
standard work on the subject...... His statesmanlike impartiality and breadth of 
view are not less remarkable than his learning, his industry, and his lucid faculty 
of exposition and arrangement.” » : y 

MORNING POST.—‘* Mr. Curzon’s book is attractive both to the student of 
history and the politician; it furnishes plenty of lively reading as well as an 
abundance of valuable information, and it may fairly be regarded as the standard 
work on a country whose future is inextricably bound up with that of our Indian 


eT ANDARD.—" This work embodies all that is knowr, and nearly everything 
that is knowable, about mod-rn Persia......It is full of the charm of sincere and 
circumstantial narration...... The illustrations alone would leave a lively image 
of life in the most Oriental of Oriental lands.” ’ 

TIMES.—“ The author is a charming travelling companion for any one who 
wishes not only to enjoy himself as a tourist, but also to be comprehensively in- 
structed in the past history, present condition, and future prospects of the regions 
traversed, Certainly no one who has made the journey with such a guide will 
regret having undertaken it.” 


MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY 


DURING the CIVIL WAR. Compiled from the Letters and Illnstrated by 
the Portraits at Claydon House, Bucks. By FRANCES PARTHENOPE VERNEY. 
With a Preface by 8S. R. Garpiner, M.A., LL.D. With 38 Portraits, Wood- 
cuts, and Fac-simile, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 42s, 

“The present day and posterity will thank Lady Verney for having rescued 
from the wainscoted gallery at the top of the house the materials which give us 
a charming story, and which help to make some of the most thrilling years of 
England’s national life as real and as present to us as if, like Fanst, we were 
privileged to go back for centuries, and, being of the present, to live and move 
with the past.’’—Duily Neus. 


NEW BOOK BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
LAST WORDS of THOMAS CARLYLE. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. : 
CoxtTeEnTs:—Wotton Rei:fre !.—Excursion (futile enough) to Paris.—Letters 
to Varnhagen von Ense, &ec. 
“The genius of Carlyle is here manifest enough.” —Tiimes, 


NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
NADA the LILY. By H. Rider Haggard. 


With 23 Illustrations by OC. H. M. Kerr. Crown 8vo, 63. 

“ No more complete picture of savage life has ever been presented to the world. 
sanene There are scenes in this book which seem destined to be preserved when the 
time itself and the peop'e are quite forgotten. Such is the story of the Great 
*Ingomboco’ when Chaka slays the false and lying wizards and witches. The 
discomfiture of the Prophets of Baul is not more full of wonder and of terror. 
ws... This is, to our mind, the best book, the most sustained, the most powerful, 
the truest book, that Mr. Rider Haggard has yet produced.”— Saturday Review, 


NEW BOOK BY F. ANSTEY. 
The TRAVELLING COMPANIONS: aStory 


in Scenes, (Reprinted from Punch.) By F. Anstey, Author of “ Vice-Versa,” 
&c. With 26 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Post 4to, 53. 


DISTINCTION: and the Criticism of 


Beliefs. By AtrrEep Sipewick, Author of ‘‘ Fallacies.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

*,* This is intended to be a plain statement of the difficulties arising from 

acceptance of the doctrines of evolution, with especial reference to the question 

of their removal. Numerous examples show the cons* «nt struggle carried on by 

language against difficulties of expression, the conservative tendency of words, 
and the effects of ‘‘ idealisation and caricature’’ in controversy. 


GEOFFREY DE MANDEVILLE: a Study 


of the Anarchy. By J. H. Rounp, M.A., Author of “ The Early Life of 
Anne Boleyn: a Critical Essay.’’ 8vo, 162. 
“Mr. Round treats his subject with great learning and acumen.’’—Times; 


ABRAHAM FABERT: Governor of Sedan, 


‘Marshal of France (the first who rose from the Ranks). His Life and Times, 
1599-1662, By Greorce Hooper, Author of “ Waterloo: the Downfall of the 
First Napoleon,” &c. With a Portrait, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


WATTS’ DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY. 


Revised and entirely Rewritten, by H. Forster Morey, M.A., D.Sc. ; and 
M. M. Pattison Murr, M.A., F.R.S.E, Assisted by Eminent Contributors. 
To be published in 4 vols, 8vo. 
Vol. III., £2 10s. 
*,.* Vols. I, and IIL., 423, each. 


(Just published, 
FAMILIAR STUDIES in HOMER. 


Aayes M. CLERKE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 

Very interesting and valuable studies, and even the general reader may peruse 
them with entertainment......0n the whole, Miss Clerke’s book is a most pleasant 
and popular treatment of Homeric Rialien.’—Saturday Review. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF MR. 
LANG’S WORKS. 


GRASS of PARNASSUS. First and Last 


Rhymes. By ANDREW Lana. New and Cheaper Edition, feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
*,* To this Edition about Thirty New Pieces, either unpublished or hitherto 
uncollected, have been added. 
Uniform with the above, 
LETTERS to DEAD AUTHORS. | OLD FRIENDS. 
BOOKS and BOOKMEN. LETTERS on LITERATURE, 


NEW STORY OF THEATRICAL LIFE. 
DOROTHY WALLIS: an Autobiography. 


With Introduction by WALTER BEsantT. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

In this book an attempt has been made to delineate faithfully the experi- 
ences of a girl who resolved to win for herself an honourable position on the stage. 
The book 1s a bond-jide autobiography. 
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Messrs.SAMPSON LOW,MARSTON 
and COMPANY beg to announce that the 
LIFE and LETTERS of CHARLES 
KEENE, the Puncu Artist, by GEORGE 
SOMES LAYARD, B.A., is now ready at 
all Libraries. With 3 Portraits, 30 Full- 
Page and 44 Smaller Illustrations, including 
15 Photogravures, royal 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 


LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 250 Copies for England and America, demy 4to, 
boards, with Extra Illustrations, THREE GUINEAS net. [Very shortly. 


** Admirable good reading, illustrated a3 it is with a large number of graphic 
fac-similes of Charles Keene’s drawings and sketches.”—Daily Telegraph. 

** It is difficult to leave these pages until one has finished them.”’—Standard. 

“The ‘ Life is one of great and varied intereat...... a worthy monument to the 
memory of one of the most gifted pen-artists that this century or this country 
has at any time pruduced.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“' The book is in every respect an excellent piece of work, and its numerous 
drawings and letters in fac-simile are admirably done.”—Daily News, 

‘*A most interesting memoir.” —Scotsman, 

“Mr. Layard’s book will be read by every admirer of Charles Keene,””—St. 
James’s Gaze'te. 


CONVERSATIONS with CARLYLE. By Sir C. Gavan 
prow a ot ay Portraits of Mr. Carlyle, and One of Mrs, Carlyle. 1 vol. 


The LIFE of SIR HENRY EVELYN WOOD. By Charles 
Wituiams, War Correspondent. With Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 14:, 

** A record packed full of adventure. a story of personal valour tempered by 
real gifts of generalship and of the management of men.”—Da:ly Chronicle, 


A FAIR CONSTITUTION for IRELAND. By Sir Gavan 
pts ro 8vo, paper cover, ls. (Dublin: James Durry and Co., 


The BEST TOUR in NORWAY. By E. J. Goodman, 
Author of *‘ Too Curious,” &c. With 35 Full-Page Illustrations and Route 
Map, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 

The book describes, with many practical details, a rew Circuiar Tour through 
the hitherto little-known but most beautiful scenery of South-West Norway. 


FROM the ARCTIC OCEAN to the YELLOW SEA: the 
Narrative cf a Journey across Siberia, Mongolia, the Gobi Desert, and 
North China. By Jutivs M. Prices, F.R.G.8S. With Photogravure Portrait, 
Fac-similes, and 150 I!lustrations. Route Map. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 

** A remarkably good picture-book...... Mr. Price’s narrative leaves throughout 
definite impressions of the wild regions through which he passed.” —Spectator, 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL’S TRAVELS in 
SOUTH AFRIOA. With Special Portrait, numerous Illustrations, and 
Route Map. Second Kdition, demy 8vo, cloth, ONE GUINEA. 

‘Lord Randolph’s pages are full of diversified adventures and experience, from 
any part of which interesting extracts could be collected...... A thoroughly 
attractive book.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


THROUGH FAMINE-STRICKEN RUSSIA. By W. Barnes 
SreveEnI, Special Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle. With Portraits of 
Count Tolstoi and the Author. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 

** It is hard to realise that in the very heart of one of the Great Powers of 
Europe there are from fourteen to sixteen millions of people in absolute want of 
the necessaries of life, and dependent upon measures of relief for continued 
existence.’”—The Unitep States Minister at St. Petersburg, in the North 
American Review. 


CONSTANTINE, the LAST EMPEROR of the GREEKS. 
The Conquest of Constantinople by the Turks (A.D. 1453), after the latest 
Historical Researches. By CuepomMIL MisaTovicu, formerly Servian Minister 
at the Court of St. James, Illustrated, crown 8vo, gilt top, cloth, 7s. 6d, 

“Mr. Mijatovich’s...... straightforward, lucid narrative, which will be accepted 
as a scholarly contribution to an attractive department of historical research,” 

—Globe. 

The RACE-HORSE: How to Buy, Train, and Run Him. 
By Lieutenant-Colonel Warrurton, R.E. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

** We could wish that every one who writes on racing and race-horses had the 
knowledge and experience Colonel Warburton has picked up in many climes and 
climates.”’— World. ; 


COMPLETE GUIDE to the WORLD'S TWENTY-NINE 
METAL MONETARY SYSTEMS; also to the Foreign and Colonial Ex- 
changes of Gold, Silver, and Inconvertible Paper on the Unit of Weight 
System. With Aids to the Construction of the Science of Money. By Joun 
Henry Norman. Demy 8vo0, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ JOHN WESTACOTT.” 
Now ready at all Libraries, 


MARK TILLOTSON. By James Baker, Author of “By 
the Western Sea,” &c. Scenes laid in a City called *‘ Greyborough,” at New 
Quay and Perran Porth, also in Bohemia, 3 vals. 


MADCAP VIOLET. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. Price 2s. 6d. 


Being the New Volume in the Uniform and Cheap Revised Monthly Issue of 
Mr. BLACK’S NOVELS. 


FASHIONS OF TO-DAY. 


Being the English Edition of La Mode Pratique. 
MAY and JUNE Numbers now ready, price Half-a-Crown each, 


A New High-Class Monthly Illustrated Magazine for 
Gentlewomen. 


‘© A work of art as well as of fashion, the illustrations, especially those in 


colours, being simply admirable. At present, at any rate, we have nothing in 
England like it.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
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The WITNESS of HERMAS to the FOUR GOSPELS. By C. Taylor, 


D.D., Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Feap. 4to, buckram, 7s. 6d. net. 














“The only good English Commentary.”—Bookman. 
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LL.B., Peterhouse, Cambridge. (Prince Consort Dissertation, 1890.) Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. j : 
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HOMER’S ILIAD. Book VI. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendices. ._ 
By G. M. Epwarps, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of Sidney Sussex College. 2s. ‘ “ 
OVID.—_METAMORPHOSES. Liber I. With English Notes and Various . * 
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CORNEILLE.—POLYEUCTE. With Introduction and Notes. By E. G. 
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